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Alumnae  holding  key  jobs  in  the  Alumnae  Association  returned  to  the  campus  for  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Council,  held  February  12  and  13-  They  joisied  faculty  and  students  at  the  Contempoi ai  y Ethics  Con- 
ference and  met  with  student  leaders  at  dinner.  Saturday  morning  they  heard  AIr,f.  Rachel  C.  Chaffey,  director  of 
counseling,  discuss  counseling  at  Pine  Manor  today,  and  Al/’.  Ferry  spoke  to  the  alumnae  on  preliminary  results  of 
the  survey  of  graduates.  An  informal  meeting  followed  to  discuss  Alumnae  Association  business. 

Pictured  above  are  members  of  the  Council  at  dinner  with  students.  Enjoying  coffee  in  the  new  Friends  Room 
(upper  left)  are  Ruth  Cook  Hyde,  ’12,  Sydney  Mcllvain  Kutz,  '20.  and  fane  Scbring  Herrick,  ’40,  president  of  the 

Alumnae  Association. 


On  Admissions 

To  the  Editor: 

Enthusiasm  is  a dangerous  thing, 
and  mine  carried  me  too  far  in  my 
admissions  article  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Bulletin. 

As  many  alumnae  must  have 
realized,  my  statement  that  "Ten 
years  ago  my  job  did  not  exist  at 
Pine  Manor  ' was  incorrect.  'What  I 
should  have  said  was  that  the  title 
did  not  exist  but  that  the  job  of 
student  selection  was  done,  and  very 
well  done,  by  Miss  Helen  Hall  who 
served  as  registrar  from  1928  to 
1952. 

My  apologies  to  her  and  to  the 
hundreds  of  alumnae  who  must  have 
wondered  how  in  the  world  they  got 
into  a college  that  had  no  one  to 
admit  them. 

William  E.  Bridges 
Director  of  Admissions 


ON  THE  COVER:  This  year  Pine  Manor  inaugurated  an  Annual  Winter 
Conference  series  with  a week-long  program  focused  on  Contemporary 
Ethics.  Here  students  talk  with  two  distinguished  alumnae  who  spoke  at 
the  conference : (left  to  right)  Rosamond  If  ood field,  60/  AI/.i.  AUldied 
Mahoney.  ’19,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination: Dr.  Pauline  Tompkins.  ’38.  director  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  W'omen:  and  Melinda  Skinner,  '60.  A report  on  the 
conference  appears  on  page  28. 
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Survey  Reveals  High  Percentage  of  Alumnae  Continuing 
Education  after  Pine  Manor  Graduation 


By  Beverly  Alexander 

Instructor  in  English  and 
Director  of  Public  Relations 


I ' ^ SALUTE  . . . is  directed  to  you  as  an  alumnus  or  alumna.  As  such, 

_L  you  are  one  of  the  most  important  persons  in  American  education  today  , . . It 
ts  by  Its  alumni  that  an  educational  institution  is  judged.”  In  keeping  with  this 
theme  of  the  special  Alumnus/a  section  beginning  on  page  9,  Miss  Alexander 
of  the  Pine  Manor  faculty  presents  below  a report  on  the  educational  achievements 
of  the  last  ten  classes  to  graduate  from  Pine  Manor.  This  article  is  based  on  an 
extensive  study  made  by  Dean  Eleanor  C.  Romig;  Mrs.  Rachel  C.  Chaffey,  director 
of  counseling;  Miss  Alexander;  and  the  Alumnae  Office. 


JF  DURING  THE  PAST  DECADE  you 

walked  across  the  stage  of  Bardwell 
or  the  chancel  of  the  Village  Church  to 
receive  a diploma,  chances  are  that  you 
filled  out  a questionnaire  recently  about 
what  you  did  after  leaving  Pine  Manor. 

Perhaps  you  wondered  whether  this 
was  just  one  more  seemingly  useless 
bit  of  paper  work.  However,  because 
95%  of  you  did  provide  this  informa- 
tion, the  college  for  the  first  time  has 
some  accurate  and  detailed  statistics  to 
answer  the  questions  people  are  con- 
stantly asking:  "What  happens  to  Pine 
Manor  graduates  ? Where  do  they  go  ? 
What  do  they  decide  to  do  next.^” 
These  questions  are  not  put  merely 
to  satisfy  casual  curiosity.  Why  they 
are  significant  is  pointed  out  on  the 
second  page  of  the  special  section. 
The  Alumnus/a  — a Special  Report,’’ 
bound  in  the  center  of  this  Bulletin. 


You  are  important,  first,  because 
you  are  the  principal  product  of 
your  alma  mater  — the  principal 
claim  she  can  make  to  fame.  To  a 
degree  that  few  suspect,  it  is  by  its 
alumni  that  an  educational  insti- 
tution is  judged.  And  few  yard- 
sticks could  more  accurately  meas- 
ure an  institution’s  worth. 

When,  therefore,  prospective  stu- 
dents, parents,  educators,  the  general 
public,  or  you  yourselves  inquire  what 
has  happened  to  our  graduates,  each  is 
in  part  trying  to  find  out  what  Pine 
Manor  really  is.  What  answers  is  the 
college  now  able  to  give.^ 

Before  going  into  detailed  statistics, 
a word  about  the  scope  of  our  present 
information.  Our  first  step  has  been 
to  determine  how  many  of  you  who 
graduated  during  the  past  ten  years 
went  on  for  further  study;  and  if  you 
did,  where  you  went  and  how  suc- 


cessful you  were.  In  the  future  we 
hope  to  get  more  complete  data  on  such 
matters  as  what  jobs  all  alumnae  have 
held,  with  or  without  further  educa- 
tional preparation,  and  how  helpful 
each  of  you  feels  a Pine  Manor  educa- 
tion has  been  to  you  as  a homemaker, 
a career  woman,  or  a combination  of 
the  two.  You  have  already  received 
questions  about  some  of  these  points 
on  this  year’s  reunion  blank;  we  hope 
that  you  won't  mind  taking  a few 
minutes  to  send  us  the  answers. 

Four  Out  of  Five  Pine  Manor 
Alumnae  Continued  Study 

What  have  the  816  of  you  who 
graduated  between  1950  and  1959  told 
us  about  your  further  study?  First  of 
all,  four  out  of  five  did  attend  another 
educational  institution.  More  than 
three  out  of  five  of  you  (6 1.7%) 
transferred  to  colleges  and  universities; 
nearly  one  out  of  five  (18.5%)  en- 
tered some  form  of  professional  train- 
ing. One  out  of  five  (19.8%)  com- 
pleted her  formal  study  with  gradu- 
ation from  Pine  Manor. 

An  interesting  trend  revealed  by  the 
survey  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
graduates  seeking  further  education 
during  this  period.  An  average  of 
75%  of  the  classes  of  1950-54  con- 
tinued with  formal  study;  this  figure 
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TABLE  I— TEN-YEAR  RECORD  OF  PINE  MANOR  GRADUATES 


•50 

’51 

•52 

’53 

•54 

First 

Five 

Years 

’55 

’56 

’57 

’58 

’59 

Second 

Five 

Years 

Ten 

Years 

•50-’59 

I. 

Graduates: 

1950-1959 

No.  109 

95 

70 

57 

67 

398 

75 

91 

78 

98 

76 

418 

816 

11. 

Replies  to 

Questionnaire 

No. 

96 

80 

69 

57 

65 

367 

74 

86 

77 

95 

73 

405 

772 

% 

92.2 

96.9 

94.6 

III. 

Graduates 

Continuing 

No. 

70 

57 

56 

38 

54 

275 

60 

72 

68 

84 

60 

344 

619 

Formal  Study 

% 

72.9 

71.3 

81.2 

66.7 

83.1 

74.9 

81.1 

83.7 

88.3 

88.4 

82.2 

84.9 

80.2 

A. 

Transfers  to 

Colleges  and 

No. 

54 

47 

42 

33 

40 

216 

48 

57 

49 

58 

48 

260 

476 

Universities' 

% 

56.2 

58.8 

60.9 

57.9 

61.6 

58.8 

64.9 

66.3 

63.6 

61.0 

65.8 

64.2 

61.7 

B. 

Transfers 

to  Specialized 

No. 

16 

10 

14 

5 

14 

59 

12 

15 

19 

26 

12 

84 

143 

Institutions 

% 

16.7 

12.5 

20.3 

8.8 

21.5 

16.1 

16.2 

17.4 

24.7 

27.4 

16.4 

20.7 

18.5 

IV. 

Graduates  Not 

Continuing 

No. 

26 

23 

13 

19 

11 

92 

14 

14 

9 

1 1 

13 

61 

153 

Formal  Study 

% 

27.1 

28.7 

18.8 

33.3 

16.9 

25.1 

18.9 

16.3 

11.7 

11.6 

17.8 

15.1 

19.8 

1 

Includes  eight  degree-granting  specialized  schools  and  four  apprined  third-year  bachelor’s  degree-level  programs. 

NOTE;  All  percentages  in  items  III  and  IV  (and  hereafter  in  the  text)  are  based  upon  total  number  of  replies  (as 
noted  in  item  II). 

rose  to  85%  for  the  classes  ot  1955-59. 

During  the  past  five  years  over  5% 
more  graduates  (64.2%)  transferred 
to  four-year  colleges  than  in  1950-54 
(as  shown  in  the  graph  opposite). 

There  was  a similar  increase  of  nearly 
5%  in  the  number  attending  profes- 
sional schools. 

Nearly  all  ot  you  who  transferred 
to  colleges  and  universities  did  well. 

Two  thirds  of  you  in  the  classes  of 
1950-57  who  attended  four-year  insti- 
tutions graduated  from  them.  Or,  put 
another  way,  two  out  of  five  of  all 
Pine  Manor  graduates  in  these  eight 
classes  eventually  obtained  bachelor’s 
degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  according 
to  the  colleges,  only  one  in  thirty- 
seven  of  the  transfers  over  the  ten 
years  subsequently  had  to  withdraw'  be- 
cause of  academic  failure.  Therefore 
if  you  did  leave  a senior  college  before 
you  finished,  you  probably  did  so  for 
personal  reasons;  you  could  have  grad- 
uated had  you  chosen  to  stay.  Below 
are  these  statistics  in  detail. 


(27)  attended  foreign  institutions,  in- 
cluding sixteen  at  Reid  Hall  in  Paris. 

Those  of  you  w-ho  went  to  non- 
degree-granting professional  schools 
after  Pine  Manor  chose  ten  fields  of 
specialization.  On  the  following  page 
is  a list  of  these  fields  and  the  number 
of  graduates  who  pursued  further  study 
in  each. 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of  Pine 

Number 

T ransfers 

iWanor  Graduates 

Degrees,  1950-1957  242 

66.9' 

40.6= 

Academic  Withdrawals,  1950-1959  13 

2.7 

1.7 

^Based  on  364  replies  from  the  classes  of  19^0  through 

1937  (or  98.4%  of  those  attending  degree- 

level  institutions ) minus  two  students  still  attending. 

‘Based  on  598  total  replies  from  eight  classes  minus  two  students  still  attending. 

TABLE  II— PERCENTAGE  OE  TRANSFERS  TO  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Having  come  to  Pine  Manor  from 
all  over  this  country  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  w'orld,  you  decided  next 
to  attend  134  colleges  and  universities 
in  thirty-nine  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  seven  foreign  nations. 
The  institution  picked  by  the  largest 
number  of  you  (33)  is  in  the  South 


— the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Next  are  the  University  of  California 
(26),  Northw'estern  University  (25), 
Boston  University  (20),  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  (16).  Twenty- 
eight  of  you  transferred  to  six  of  the 
"Seven  Sister”  colleges:  Barnard, 

Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith, 
Vassar,  and  Wellesley.  Nearly  as  many 
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Secrctiuial 85 

Art  and  Desiijn 17 

i'asliion 11 

Nursing 8 

Nursery  School  'I'eadiing  ...  8 

Interior  Design 5 

Modeling 4 

Medical  Technology  ....  2 

Music 2 

Drama 1 

Total  14.5 


At  the  present  time  we  do  not  have 
complete  statistics  about  those  who  did 
not  continue  with  formal  study  — 
just  how  many  of  you  married  im- 
mediately, traveled,  or  obtained  jobs, 
and  if  you  did  start  careers,  what  fields 
you  chose.  We  hope,  however,  to  have 
such  information  available  before  long 

The  Pine  Manor  Image 

What  is  the  image  of  Pine  Manor 
that  emerges  from  these  statistics?  Al- 
though it  is  easier  to  be  accurate  in 
figuring  percentages  than  in  interpret- 
ing them,  at  least  some  lines  in  the 
picture  seem  clear  and  sharp. 

First,  the  girls  attending  Pine  Manor 


can  in  fact  be  rlividcd  into  what  the 
catalogue  calls  "three  representative- 
types  of  student”:  tho.se  who  plan  to 
transfer  to  .senior  colleges,  those  who 
want  a liberal  arts  background  before 
attending  professional  school,  and 
those  who  wish  to  complete  their 
formal  education  with  two  years  of 
general  study.  Although  the  majority 
of  girls  belong  to  the  first  grcuip,  the 
other  types  are  also  well  represented. 
Apparently,  therefore,  the  college's 
liberal  arts  program  meets  the  educa- 
tional desires  of  a wide  range  of 
students. 

Second,  because  so  few  graduates 
attending  four-year  colleges  have  failed 
academically,  it  seems  that  the  counsel- 
ing of  transfer  students,  based  on  Pine 
Manor’s  concern  for  the  individual,  is 
effective.  Girls  are  carefully  guided  to 
apply  to  institutions  suited  to  their 
needs  and  abilities. 

Third,  the  very  large  and  increasing 
percentage  of  students  seeking  further 
study  apparently  indicates  that  the  col- 
lege is  increasingly  successful  in  one  of 
its  primary  aims  as  stated  in  the  cata- 
logue; to  "provide  ...  an  insight  into 
the  rewards  of  awakened  intellectual 


uiriosity.”  'Phis  trend  is  concrete- 
evidence  of  one  of  the  intangible  ami 
important  effects  of  good  education. 

Finally,  Pine  Manor’s  academic 
standards  are  excellent  and  may  be 
favorably  compared  with  those  of  a 
majority  of  four-year  colleges.  Such 
a conclusion  is  based  on  our  high  col- 
lege transfer  rate  (so  far  as  we  know, 
the  highest  published  for  a private 
women’s  junior  college),  the  cjuality 
and  range  of  the  institutions  that  have 
accepted  our  graduates,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  very  low  number  of 
academic  failures  and  the  high  per- 
centage of  degrees  earned  by  transfer 
students. 

The  College  Is  Proud  of  You 

To  get  the  complete  picture  in 
focus,  to  be  sure  how  well  the  col- 
lege is  fulfilling  rf//  of  its  aims,  must 
wait  until  we  have  more  information 
from  you  about  the  extent  to  which 
your  years  here  have  helped  you  to 
live  full  and  effective  lives.  Neverthe- 
less, the  results  of  this  report  should 
make  you  feel  proud  of  Pine  Manor. 
Certainly  they  make  the  college  very 
proud  of  you. 


BACHELOR’S-DEGREE-LEVEL  INSTITUTIONS  TO  WHICH  CLASSES  OE  1950-59  TRANSEERRED 

(Asterisk  indicates  third-year  degree-level  program.) 


Privately  Supported  U.  S. 
Colleges  and  Universities 

Adelphi  College 

Albertus  Magnus  College 

Barat  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Beaver  College 

Boston  University 

Bridgeport,  University  of 

Buffalo,  University  of 

Butler  University 

Carleton  College 

Cedar  Crest  College 

Chatham  College 

Chicago,  University  of 

Colby  College 

College  of  St.  Theresa  (Minnesota) 

College  of  the  Pacific 

Colorado  College 

Columbia  University 

Connecticut  College 

Cornell  University 

Denison  University 

Detroit.  University  of 

Drake  University 

Drew  University 

Elmira  College 

Emerson  College 

Emory  University 

Finch  College 

George  Washington  University 
Georgetown  University 
Goucher  College 
Hollins  College 
Hood  College 


Hope  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Keuka  College 

Eoyola  University  (Louisiana) 

Mary  Baldwin  College 
Miami,  University  of 
Mills  College 
Mount  Holyoke  College 
New  York  University 
Northwestern  University 
Oglethorpe  University 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Pennsylvania,  University  of 
Phillips  University 
Pittsburgh.  University  of 
Pomona  College 
Radcliffe  College 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Rice  Institute 

Rochester,  University  of 

Rosary  College 

Russell  Sage  College 

Salve  Regina  College 

Sarah  Lawrence  College 

Scripps  College 

Skidmore  College 

Smith  College 

Sophie  Newcomb  College 

Southern  California,  University  of 

Southern  Methodist  University 

Stanford  University 

Sweet  Briar  College 

Syracuse  University 

Temple  University 

Tufts  University 

Vanderbilt  Univer.sity 

Vassar  College 


Washington  University 
Wellesley  College 
Wells  College 
Western  Reserve  University 
Wheaton  College 
Wheelock  College 
Wittenberg  College 
Yale  University 

Publicly  Supported  U.  S. 
Colleges  and  Universities 

Alabama,  University  of 
Arizona,  University  of 
California,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  University  of 
Colorado,  University  of 
Delaware,  University  of 
Eastern  Michigan  College 
Florida,  University  of 
Georgia.  University  of 
Houston,  University  of 
Idaho,  University  of 
Illinois,  University  of 
Indiana,  University  of 
Iowa,  State  University  of 
Kansas.  University  of 
Kentucky,  University  of 
Maine,  University  of 
Mary  Washington  College 
Maryland,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  University  of 
Miami  University 
Michigan  State  University 
Michigan,  University  of 
Minnesota,  University  of 
Nebraska,  University  of 


Nevada,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  University  of 
(.)hi()  State  University 
Oklahoma,  University  of 
Oregon,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Texas,  University  of 
Utah.  University  of 
Vermont,  University  of 
West  Virginia  University 
Wisconsin.  University  of 

Degree-Granting  Specialized 
Institutions 

Child  Education  Foundation 
Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Hartford  Art  School 
Maryland  Institute  of  Art 
National  College  of  Education 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
“Pine  Manor.  Third  Year  (Discontin- 
ued. 1956) 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 

Foreign  Colleges  and 
Universities 
‘Alliance  Fran^aise 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain 
Geneva,  University  of 
Lausanne.  University  of 
McGill  University 
Madrid,  University  of 
Mexico,  University  of 
‘Reid  Hall 
‘Villa  Mercede 
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COMMENCEMENT  PLANS  ANNOUNCED 


The  program  and  key  speakers 
tor  Commencement  i960  ha\c 
been  announced  recently  by  the  col- 
lege. Reunion  and  Commencement, 
concurrent  events  by  tradition,  will 
take  place  June  11  to  13. 

Pine  Manor  is  fortunate  to  have  as 
its  commencement  speaker  a man 
widely  respected  in  the  educational 
world.  James  H.  Case,  Jr.,  director 
general  of  the  English-Speaking  Union 
of  the  United  States,  will  address  an 
audience  of  graduating  seniors,  alum- 
nae, parents,  and  friends  on  Monday, 
June  13,  in  Bardwell  Auditorium. 

Mr.  Case,  1960  Commencement  Speaker 

A graduate  of  Princeton  University, 
Mr.  Case  holds  an  M.A.  in  philosophy 
from  Ohio  State  University.  From 
1929  to  1930,  he  was  an  instructor  in 
history  at  the  Hotchkiss  School,  then 
joined  the  Stock  Clearing  Corporation 
in  New  York  as  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent and  assistant  secretary  until  1934. 
From  1934  to  1940  he  was  an  SEC 
staff  member,  for  the  last  two  years 
on  loan  to  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee.  Mr.  Case  was 
secretary  of  Brown  University  from 
1940  to  1946,  but  was  on  leave  for 
service  in  the  Navy  from  1943  to 
1946.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
president  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  a post  he  held  until  1950, 
when  he  became  president  of  Bard 
College.  Mr.  Case  left  Bard  College  to 
join  the  English-Speaking  Union  in 
March  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Case  is  the  father  of  Penelope, 
’60. 


Mr.  Meury  To  Be 
Baccalaureate  Chaplain 

The  Reverend  Edward  W.  Meury. 
minister  of  Wellesley  Congregational 
(ihurch,  will  give  the  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon Sunday,  June  12,  at  eight  o’clock 
at  the  church. 

Mr.  Meury  came  to  Wellesley  in 
1956  after  holding  pastorates  in 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  and  Port 
Jervis,  New  York. 

His  father,  grandfather,  and  uncle 
were  all  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America. 

Born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York, 
Mr.  Meury  was  educated  in  local 
schools  and  received  an  A.B.  degree 
from  Rutgers  University  in  1939,  and 
the  B.D.  degree  from  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  in  1942. 


Program  for 

ALUMNAE  REUNION  AND 
COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT 

Saturday,  June  11 

Re^jistration  at  the  Alumnae  Office  in  Brownlow.  Come  and  see 
the  bulletin  boards  of  alumnae  family  pictures! 

12:00  Last  Chapel  — Bardwell  Auditorium.  President  Ferry  will  speak. 
12:30  Alumnae  Luncheon  — with  faculty  and  seniors  — Bardwell  Terrace. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Association  immediately 
following  luncheon  — Oak  Room. 

Tour  the  campus,  visit  the  Student  Art  Show  and  Open  House 
at  Alumnae  Library. 

4:30  Tree  planting  ceremony  — Westlea  Hillside. 

5:00  Class  Day  — Lathrop  Hillside. 

6:00  Alumnae  social  hour  and  buffet  dinner  by  one  of  Wellesley's  finest 
caterers  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Clark,  Jr.,  38  Lincoln  Road, 
Wellesley  Hills. 

8:15  Commencement  play  — Bardwell  Auditorium.  The  Boy  tthh  a 
Cart  by  Christopher  Fry. 

Sunday,  June  12 

8:00  Baccalaureate.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Meury  at  the  Welles- 
ley Congregational  Church. 

9:30  President’s  reception. 

Monday,  June  13 

1 1 :()()  Commencement  Exercises  — Mr.  James  H.  Case,  Speaker. 


Rev.  Eduard  W'.  Meury  Air.  James  H.  Case,  Jr. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT'S  DESK 


AI;-.  Feny  .shows  the  view  from  the  neiv  Friends  Room  to  Mary  Lydon 
W elch,  45,  class  agejtt,  who  returned  to  campus  for  Alumnae  Council 

meeting. 


ON  Thursday,  March  24,  i960, 
the  Board  ot  Collegiate  Authority 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
granted  Pine  Manor  Junior  College 
the  right  to  confer  the  Associate  in 
Science  and  the  Associate  in  Arts  de- 
grees. Heretofore  we  have  granted  a 
simple  diploma  certifying  completion 
of  courses.  Hereafter  we  join  the 
large  majority  of  accredited  two-year 
colleges  in  degree-granting. 

You  might  well  ask  why  we  have 
not  been  giving  the  degree  in  the  past. 
The  answer  is  quite  simple.  Pine 
Manor  is  relatively  old  among  junior 
colleges;  not  only  were  we  founded  in 
1911,  but  we  began  giving  two-year 
diplomas  within  rive  years,  long  before 
most  other  institutions  started  junior 
college  programs. 

We  did  not  ask  for  the  degree- 
granting power  when  we  were  first 
chartered,  as  did  most  of  the  colleges 
founded  more  recently.  In  fact,  since 
many  of  our  graduates  went  on  for 
further  study  anyway  the  associate  de- 
gree did  not  seem  very  important  to 
many,  and  we  never  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  giving  it. 

Only  two-thirds  go  on  for  study 
toward  the  bachelor’s  degree,  however, 
and  only  two-thirds  of  these  actually 
earn  it.  Thus,  for  about  half  of  our 
alumnae  the  associate  degree  will  be 
the  only  one  they  earn,  and  will  be 
important  as  a record  of  major  ac- 
complishment. 

Associate  in  Arts  Degree 
Conferred  this  June 

The  Associate  in  Arts  degree  will 
be  conferred  on  graduating  members 
of  the  class  of  I960  this  coming  June. 
No  changes  in  course  were  necessary. 
No  plans  have  been  made  to  award 
the  Associate  in  Science,  but  we  do 
have  the  power  to  give  it  if  the  faculty 
ever  feels  it  wise  to  do  so. 

The  Board  of  Collegiate  Authority 
does  not  lightly  grant  this  power  to 
confer  degrees.  The  board's  study  of 
our  petition  involved  an  exhaustive 
questionnaire,  a full  day’s  study  of 
the  college  by  a visiting  committee  of 
educators,  and  a hearing  before  the 
body  itself.  You  have  every  right  to 
feel  proud  that  the  petition  was 
unanimously  approved. 

Spring  Trips  To  Visit  with  Alumnae 

The  first  of  two  spring  alumnae 
trips  took  me  to  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  then  New  York  City  where 
Mrs.  Ferry  joined  me.  We  then  went 
on  to  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  and 
Cincinnati  together.  As  always  alum- 
nae were  most  gracious  to  us  and  we 


are  deeply  indebted  to  many  for  their 
kindnesses  to  us.  We  also  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  many  parents  on 
this  particular  trip  and  to  our  great 
satisfaction  found  them  most  enthusi- 
astic about  the  college  and  what  it  was 
doing  for  their  daughters. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  I shall 
have  visited  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Indi- 
anapolis, and  Detroit  on  a somewhat 
hurried  schedule  due  to  the  season. 
Alumnae  comments  on  such  trips  are 
very  interesting  and  helpful,  and  are 
reflected  in  our  actions  back  on  the 
campus. 

Survey  of  Recent  Graduates 
Reveals  Noteworthy  Data 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  carries 
the  results  of  the  ten-year  survey  of 
our  graduates,  and  I know  that  you 
w'ill  be  very  much  pleased  that  the  data 
prove  the  proportion  of  our  graduates 
w'ho  continue  study  after  leaving  Pine 
Manor  is  very  high  as  compared  with 
other  good  junior  colleges. 

A separate  and  detailed  publication 
on  this  subject  is  available  to  you  on 
request;  just  write  to  the  Public  Re- 
lations Office  asking  for  it.  You  will 
find  it  interesting  and  something  to 
quote  with  honest  pride. 


Section  Features  the 
Importance  of  Alumnae 

A large  portion  of  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Moonshooter, 
a special  sixteen-page  insert  that  is 
being  bound  into  nearly  three  million 
alumni  magazines  published  by  335 
colleges.  This  section  is  produced  by 
a group  of  fine  college  waiters  in 
Editorial  Projects  for  Education, 
Inc.,  a non-profit  organization  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Alumni  Coun- 
cil, of  which  Pine  Manor  is  a member. 

We  include  it  because  it  discusses 
objectively  problems  that  are  very 
personal  to  us.  It  defines  the  impor- 
tance of  alumnae  to  any  college  and 
illustrates  how  imaginative  ideas  can 
do  a great  deal  to  strengthen  an  alma 
mater  wfithout  great  personal  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  individual  alumnae. 

Good  examples  in  our  own  group 
would  be  the  wonderful  job  done  by 
the  Pine  Manor  alumnae  in  Houston  in 
creating  and  selling  a cookbook,  and 
then  devoting  the  money  earned  to 
worth-while  projects  we  could  not  have 
otherwise  afforded.  Another  example 
would  be  the  w'eekend  at  the  New 
England  Inn  sponsored  by  alumnae  of 
this  region;  the  sizeable  proceeds  of 

( Continued  on  page  8 ) 
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FROM  THF  PRESIDFNTS  DESK 
( Continued  from  page  7 ) 

this  project  will  be  used  for  financial 
aid  to  students  who  need  it. 

Colleges  retjuire  the  trained  brains 
and  the  sincere  interest  of  their  alum- 
nae, and  their  success  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning  very  often  can  be 
measured  directly  by  alumnae  support. 
Little  colleges  rely  even  more  heavily 
on  this  type  of  help  than  do  great 
universities,  for  the  number  of  our 
graduates  in  any  single  community  far 
from  the  home  campus  is  necessarily 
small. 

The  assistance  you  give  Pine  Manor, 
whether  through  generosity  toward  the 
Alumnae  Fund,  or  as  alumnae  inter- 
viewers, or  as  club  officers,  or  as 
hostesses  for  prospective  students,  or 
through  special  projects  of  one  sort  or 
another  often  adds  up  to  the  difference 
between  mere  adequacy  and  real  ex- 
cellence in  the  college  itself. 


The  Hamilton  College  Choir  and 
Brass  Ensemble  visited  Pine  Manor 
in  March  for  a joint  concert  wdth  the 
Pine  Manor  Choral  Club  in  Bardwell 
Auditorium. 

The  musical  presentations  were  en- 
thusiastically received  not  only  by  the 
Pine  Manor  students,  faculty,  and 
friends  but  by  many  members  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Hamilton  College 
Alumni  Club  of  which  Pine  Manor’s 
president,  Mr.  Ferry',  is  a past  presi- 
dent. 

Edward  W.  Low  directed  the  Pine 
Manor  Chorus.  The  Hamilton  musi- 
cians w'ere  directed  by  John  L. 
Baldwin,  Jr.  This  group,  one  of  the 
best  men’s  college  choirs  in  the  coun- 
try, presented  an  impressive  program 
including  a twelfth-century  plain  song, 
"Of  the  Father’s  Love  Begotten,’’ 


The  many  outstanding  girls  who 
come  to  us  each  year  from  all  over  the 
nation  directly  and  almost  solely  be- 
cause of  your  enthusiasm  for  and 
knowledge  of  the  college  and  its  offer- 
ings may  provide  the  on-campus  lead- 
ership that  must  be  present  in  a stimu- 
lating and  successful  student  body. 
Your  enthusiasm  is  contagious  and 
builds  our  strength  just  as  the  apathy 
of  the  alumnae  of  weaker  colleges 
makes  their  job  more  difficult.  Moon- 
shooter  explains  better  than  we  could 
why  this  is  true,  and  we  hope  that  you 
will  enjoy  this  section. 

First  Half-Century  Nears  Close 
The  first  half-century  nears  its  close 
as  the  forty-ninth  class  graduates  this 
June.  If  all  goes  well  this  will  be  the 
largest  graduating  class  in  the  history 
of  the  college,  as  well  as  the  first  to 
receive  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree. 
Many  alumnae  will  be  back  at  Com- 
mencement time,  some  to  see  daughters 


"Agnus  Dei”  by  Hassler,  and  "The 
Hundred  Pipers,”  a Scottish  song. 

The  first  performance  of  "Five  Can- 
zonets,” especially  written  for  the  Pine 
Manor  Choral  Club  by  Daniel  Pink- 
ham,  eminent  composer,  was  without 
doubt  a highlight  of  the  joint  concert. 
The  term  "canzonet”  is  the  English 
variation  of  an  older  term  "canzona” 
which  has  been  used  as  a musical  form 
by  composers  for  many  centuries.  In 
the  late  sixteenth  century  it  denoted 
short  vocal  pieces  in  a light  vein,  much 
in  the  character  of  a dance  song. 

The  joint  choirs  sang  choruses  from 
the  "B  Minor  Mass”  by  J.  S.  Bach. 

The  Hamilton  Buffers  Octet  and  the 
Pine  Manor  Off-Beats  each  sang  a 
medley  of  informal  songs;  and  a 
Hamilton  student,  Philip  Hineline, 
played  three  Gershwin  piano  preludes. 


graduate,  some  to  meet  old  friends 
again  at  reunions. 

It  this  letter  were  to  carry  only  one- 
message  to  you  it  would  be  to  issue 
a most  cordial  invitation  to  come  back 
to  Pine  Manor.  We  want  you  to  see- 
the new  Friends  Room  and  the  new 
music  building,  to  renew  your  ac- 
quaintance with  a college  that  is  much 
as  you  remember  it,  yet  always  chang- 
ing as  our  culture  itself  changes.  We 
want  you  to  gi\e  us  your  ideas  and 
advice. 

The  campus  w'ill  be  at  its  loveliest 
and  you  will  be  most  welcome.  Do 
come  back  if  you  can. 

Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Jr. 

News  about 

Alumnae  Groups 

St.  Louis  — Newly-elected  officers  of  the 
St.  Louis  Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Club  are 
president  Florence  Noland  Baur,  ’42;  vice- 
president  Evelyn  Perry  Taylor,  ’49;  secre- 
tary Joan  Harms  Hickman,  '44;  and  treas- 
urer Ann  Jones  Key,  ’44. 

Washington,  D.  C.  — Polly  Perkins 
Whiting,  ’45,  was  chairman  of  the  group 
which  arranged  a tea  when  Mr.  Ferry 
visited  in  February.  Elsie  Chamberlin 
Larsen,  '52,  Mary  Lee  Matheson  Larsen, 
’52,  Adrian  Dunn  Bellinger,  ’50,  and 
Donna  Jo  Gilmore  Noyes,  ’49,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Baltimore  - Mary  Lee  Galbraith 
Perry,  ’40,  chairman,  made  arrangements 
for  a meeting  of  parents  and  alumnae  to 
meet  Mr.  Ferry  in  February. 

New  York  City  — Linda  Laughlin 
Hackett,  ’59,  and  Lolita  Mainland,  '48, 
were  in  charge  of  a meeting  at  the  Harvard 
Club  on  February  26,  when  41  alumnae 
and  husbands  met. 

Philadelphia  — Anne  Foulkrod  Kley- 
dorff,  ’41,  and  Jane  Foulkrod  Rogers,  ’33, 
were  chairmen  of  a successful  gathering 
of  alumnae  and  parents  at  the  Bellevue  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferry,  who  were 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Principals  of  Schools  for 
Girls. 

Louisville  — Natalie  White  Barron,  ’42, 
arranged  a meeting  of  alumnae  to  meet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferry,  who  attended  meetings 
of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges. Lois  Willett  Ross,  ’39,  entertained 
the  Ferrys  at  dinner. 

Cincinnati  — Elaine  Wormser  Reis,  ’32, 
was  hostess  for  an  alumnae,  parent,  and 
prospective  student  tea  at  her  home.  Mary 
Lord  Hunnicutt,  ’40,  assisted  her. 

Denver  — An  alumnae  club  is  in  the 
process  of  being  formed  here.  Recently, 
Jill  Whitaker  Barkley,  ’54,  Mary  Lu 
Madden  Mackay,  '55,  and  Ann  Mallory 
Teal,  '54,  gave  a coffee  party  for  alumnae 
to  meet  and  talk  with  Liz  Vanderbilt,  '53, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  admissions,  who 
was  visiting  schools  in  Denver. 

Tulsa  — A tea  was  held  at  Christmas  va- 
cation time.  Mary  Louise  Shade  McNamara, 
'40,  is  chairman  of  the  group. 

San  Francisco  — Club  officers  met  re- 
cently when  Liz  Vanderbilt,  '53,  of  the 
admissions  staff,  was  visiting  schools. 


*■'  ^ * ■ 


Jackie  van  Haelst, 
’57,  and  Dorothy 
Sophios,  ’57,  are 
seen  in  the  fore- 
ground at  the 
Boston  Alumnae 
Supper,  held  early 
in  March. 


Hamilton  College  and  Pine  Manor 

Give  Joint  Concert  in  Bardwell 
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ALUMN^s/a 


ALAN  BEARDEN,  JON  BRENNEIS 


As  student,  as 

alumna  or  alumnus:  at 

both  stages,  one 

of  the  most  important  persons 

in  higher  education. 


a special  report 


a Salute . . . 

and  a 

declaration  of 
dependence 


This  is  a salute,  an  acknowledgment  of  a partner- 
ship, and  a declaration  of  dependence.  It  is  directed 
to  you  as  an  alumnus  or  alumna.  As  such,  you  are 
one  of  the  most  important  persons  in  American  education 
today. 

You  are  important  to  American  education,  and  to  your 
alma  mater,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  not  all  of  which  may 
be  instantly  apparent  to  you. 

You  are  important,  first,  because  you  are  the  principal 
product  of  your  alma  mater — the  principal  claim  she  can 
make  to  fame.  To  a degree  that  few  suspect,  it  is  by  its 
alumni  that  an  educational  institution  is  judged.  And  few 
yardsticks  could  more  accurately  measure  an  institution’s 
true  worth. 

You  are  important  to  American  education,  further, 
because  of  the  support  you  give  to  it.  Financial  support 
comes  immediately  to  mind:  the  money  that  alumni  are 
giving  to  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  they  once 
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attended  has  reached  an  impressive  sum,  larger  than  that 
received  from  any  other  source  of  gifts.  It  is  indispensable. 

But  the  support  you  give  in  other  forms  is  impressive 
and  indispensable,  also.  Alumni  push  and  guide  the  legis- 
lative programs  that  strengthen  the  nation’s  publicly 
supported  educational  institutions.  They  frequently  act 
as  academic  talent  scouts  for  their  alma  maters,  meeting 
and  talking  with  the  college-bound  high  school  students 
in  their  communities.  They  are  among  the  staunchest  de- 
fenders of  high  principles  in  education — e.g.,  academic 
freedom — even  when  such  defense  may  not  be  the  “popu- 
lar” posture.  The  list  is  long;  yet  every  year  alumni  are 
finding  ways  to  extend  it. 

To  THE  HUNDREDS  of  Colleges  and  universities  and 
secondary  schools  from  which  they  came,  alumni 
are  important  in  another  way — one  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  alumni  can  do  for  the  institutions  them- 


selves. Unlike  most  other  forms  of  human  enterprise, 
educational  institutions  are  not  in  business  for  what  they 
themselves  can  get  out  of  it.  They  exist  so  that  free  people, 
through  education,  can  keep  civilization  on  the  forward 
move.  Those  who  ultimately  do  this  are  their  alumni. 
Thus  only  through  its  alumni  can  a school  or  a college 
or  a university  truly  fulfill  itself. 

Chancellor  Samuel  B.  Gould,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, put  it  this  way: 

“The  serious  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you  are  the 
distilled  essence  of  the  university,  for  you  are  its  product 
and  the  basis  for  its  reputation.  If  anything  lasting  is  to 
be  achieved  by  us  as  a community  of  scholars,  it  must  in 
most  instances  be  reflected  in  you.  If  we  are  to  win  intellec- 
tual victories  or  make  cultural  advances,  it  must  be 
through  your  good  offices  and  your  belief  in  our  mission.” 

The  italics  are  ours.  The  mission  is  yours  and  ours 
together. 


Alma  Mater  . . . 

At  an  alumni-alumnae  meeting  in  Washington, 
members  sing  the  old  school  song. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  introduce 
the  institution  to  high  school 
boys  and  girls  who,  with  their  parents, 
were  present  as  the  club’s  guests. 


™"ALUMN^yA 


Alumnus  + alumnus- 

Many  people  cling  to  the  odd  notion  that  in  this  case 


The  popular  view  of  you,  an  alumnus  or  alumna, 
is  a puzzling  thing.  That  the  view  is  highly  illogical 
seems  only  to  add  to  its  popularity.  That  its  ele- 
ments are  highly  contradictory  seems  to  bother  no  one. 
Here  is  the  paradox: 

Individually  you,  being  an  alumnus  or  alumna,  are 
among  the  most  respected  and  sought-after  of  beings. 
People  expect  of  you  (and  usually  get)  leadership  or  in- 
telligent followership.  They  appoint  you  to  positions  of 
trust  in  business  and  government  and  stake  the  nation’s 
very  survival  on  your  school-  and  college-developed 
abilities. 

If  you  enter  politics,  your  educational  pedigree  is  freely 
discussed  and  frequently  boasted  about,  even  in  precincts 
where  candidates  once  took  pains  to  conceal  any  educa- 
tion beyond  the  sixth  grade.  In  clubs,  parent-teacher 
associations,  churches,  labor  unions,  you  are  considered 
to  be  the  brains,  the  backbone,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the 
neckbone — the  latter  to  be  stuck  out,  for  alumni  are  ex- 
pected to  be  intellectually  adventurous  as  well  as  to  ex- 
ercise other  attributes. 

But  put  you  in  an  alumni  club,  or  back  on  campus  for  a 
reunion  or  homecoming,  and  the  popular  respect — yea, 
awe — turns  to  chuckles  and  ho-ho-ho.  The  esteemed  in- 
dividual, when  bunched  with  other  esteemed  individuals, 
becomes  in  the  popular  image  the  subject  of  quips,  a can- 
didate for  the  funny  papers.  He  is  now  imagined  to  be  a 
person  whose  interests  stray  no  farther  than  the  degree  of 
baldness  achieved  by  his  classmates,  or  the  success  in 
marriage  and  child-bearing  achieved  by  her  classmates,  or 
the  record  run  up  last  season  by  the  alma  mater’s  football 
or  field-hockey  team.  He  is  addicted  to  funny  hats  deco- 
rated with  his  class  numerals,  she  to  daisy  chainmaking 
and  to  recapturing  the  elusive  delights  of  the  junior-class 
hoop-roll. 

If  he  should  encounter  his  old  professor  of  physics,  he  is 
supposedly  careful  to  confine  the  conversation  to  remi- 
niscences about  the  time  Joe  or  Jane  Wilkins,  with  spec- 
tacular results,  tried  to  disprove  the  validity  of  Newton’s 
third  law.  To  ask  the  old  gentleman  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  latest  research  concerning  anti-matter  would 
be,  it  is  supposed,  a most  serious  breach  of  the  Alumni 
Reunion  Code. 

Such  a view  of  organized  alumni  activity  might  be  dis- 
missed as  unworthy  of  note,  but  for  one  disturbing  fact: 
among  its  most  earnest  adherents  are  a surprising  number 
of  alumni  and  alumnae  themselves. 


Permit  us  to  lay  the  distorted  image  to  rest,  with  the  aid 
of  the  rites  conducted  by  cartoonist  Mark  Kelley  on  the 
following  pages.  To  do  so  will  not  necessitate  burying  the 
class  banner  or  interring  the  reunion  hat,  nor  is  there  a 
need  to  disband  the  homecoming  day  parade. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  serious  activities  of  organ- 
ized alumni  far  outweigh  the  frivolities— in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  the  average  citizen’s,  or  unorganized 
alumnus’s,  party-going  activities  are  outweighed  by  his 
less  festive  pursuits. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  activities  of  the  organized 
alumni  of  a large  and  famous  state  university  in  the  Mid- 
west. The  former  students  of  this  university  are  often 
pictured  as  football-mad.  And  there  is  no  denying  that,  to 
many  of  them,  there  is  no  more  pleasant  way  of  spending 
an  autumn  Saturday  than  witnessing  a victory  by  the 
home  team. 

But  by  far  the  great  bulk  of  alumni  energy  on  behalf  of 
the  old  school  is  invested  elsewhere: 

► Every  year  the  alumni  association  sponsors  a recog- 
nition dinner  to  honor  outstanding  students— those  with 
a scholastic  average  of  3.5  (B  -|- ) or  better.  This  has  proved 
to  be  a most  effective  way  of  showing  students  that  aca- 
demic prowess  is  valued  above  all  else  by  the  institution 
and  its  alumni. 

► Every  year  the  alumni  give  five  “distinguished  teach- 
ing awards’’— grants  of  $1,000  each  to  professors  selected 
by  their  peers  for  outstanding  performance  in  the  class- 
room. 

► An  advisory  board  of  alumni  prominent  in  various 
fields  meets  regularly  to  consider  the  problems  of  the 
university:  the  quality  of  the  course  offerings,  the  caliber 
of  the  students,  and  a variety  of  other  matters.  They  re- 
port directly  to  the  university  president,  in  confidence. 
Their  work  has  been  salutary.  When  the  university’s 
school  of  architecture  lost  its  accreditation,  for  example, 
the  efforts  of  the  alumni  advisers  were  invaluable  in  get- 
ting to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  recommending  meas- 
ures by  which  accreditation  could  be  regained. 

► The  efforts  of  alumni  have  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
urgently  needed,  but  politically  endangered,  appropria- 
tions by  the  state  legislature. 

► Some  3,000  of  the  university’s  alumni  act  each  year  as 
volunteer  alumni-fund  solicitors,  making  contacts  with 
30,000  of  the  university’s  former  students. 

Nor  is  this  a particularly  unusual  list  of  alumni  accom- 
plishments. The  work  and  thought  expended  by  the  alum- 


alumiii-or  does  it? 

the  group  somehow  differs  from  the  sum  of  its  parts 


ELLIOTT  EBWITT,  MAGNUM 


Behind  the  fun 


of  organized  alumni  activity — in  clubs,  at  reunions — lies  new  seriousness 
nowadays,  and  a substantial  record  of  service  to  American  education. 


ni  of  hundreds  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in 
behalf  of  their  alma  maters  would  make  a glowing  record, 
if  ever  it  could  be  compiled.  The  alumni  of  one  institution 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  survey  the  federal  income-tax 
laws,  as  they  affected  parents’  ability  to  finance  their 
children’s  education,  and  then,  in  a nationwide  campaign, 
pressed  for  needed  reforms.  In  a score  of  cities,  the 
alumnae  of  a women’s  college  annually  sell  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  tuhp  bulbs  for  their  alma  mater’s  benefit;  in 
eight  years  they  have  raised  $80,000,  not  to  mention 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tulips.  Other  institutions’  alum- 
nae stage  house  and  garden  tours,  organize  used-book 
sales,  sell  flocked  Christmas  trees,  sponsor  theatrical 
benefits.  Name  a worthwhile  activity  and  someone  is 
probably  doing  it,  for  faculty  salaries  or  building  funds  or 
student  scholarships. 

Drop  in  on  a reunion  or  a local  alumni-club  meeting, 
and  you  may  well  find  that  the  superficial  programs  of 


yore  have  been  replaced  by  seminars,  lectures,  laboratory 
demonstrations,  and  even  week-long  short-courses.  Visit 
the  local  high  school  during  the  season  when  the  senior 
students  are  applying  for  admission  to  college — and  try- 
ing to  find  their  way  through  dozens  of  college  catalogues, 
each  describing  a campus  paradise — and  you  will  find 
alumni  on  hand  to  help  the  student  counselors.  Nor  are 
they  high-pressure  salesmen  for  their  own  alma  mater  and 
disparagers  of  everybody  else’s.  Often  they  can,  and  do, 
perform  their  highest  service  to  prospective  students  by 
advising  them  to  apply  somewhere  else. 

The  achievements,  in  short,  belie  the  popular  image. 
And  if  no  one  else  realizes  this,  or  cares,  one  group 
should:  the  alumni  and  alumnae  themselves.  Too 
many  of  them  may  be  shying  away  from  a good  thing  be- 
cause they  think  that  being  an  “active”  alumnus  means 
wearing  a funny  hat. 


Pean!  P£Aa/  iv/fjTEmAvetJ.' 


Why  they  come 


TO  SEE  THE  OLD  DEAN 


/Jenz.  ts  ^ . 
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FOR  AN  OUTING 
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TO  RECAPTURE  YOUTH 


TO  RENEW 
OLD  ACQUAINTANCE 


TO  DEVELOP 
NEW  TERRITORY 


M/tA/i 

WN. 


TO  BRING 
THE  WORD 


back: 


The  popular  view 
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TO  PLACE  THE  FACE 
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TO  FIND  MEM  HALL 


TO  IMPRESS  THE  OLD  PROF 


TO  CONTRIBUTE 
MATERIALLY 


A^e  Sttys  Ae's  a,  /i^T  3QOTHEJZ 


TO  BE  A “POOR  LITTLE  SHEEP”  AGAIN 


Money ! 

from  any  other 


Last  year,  educational  institutions 
source  of  gifts.  Alumni  support  is 


WITHOUT  THE  DOLLARS  that  their  alumni  contrib- 
ute each  year,  America’s  privately  supported 
educational  institutions  would  be  in  serious 
difficulty  today.  And  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  na- 
tion’s publicly  supported  institutions,  without  the  sup- 
port of  alumni  in  legislatures  and  elections  at  which 
appropriations  or  bond  issues  are  at  stake. 

For  the  private  institutions,  the  financial  support  re- 
ceived from  individual  alumni  often  means  the  difference 
between  an  adequate  or  superior  faculty  and  one  that  is 
underpaid  and  understaffed;  between  a thriving  scholar- 
ship program  and  virtually  none  at  all;  between  well- 
equipped  laboratories  and  obsolete,  crowded  ones.  For 
tax-supported  institutions,  which  in  growing  numbers  are 
turning  to  their  alumni  for  direct  financial  support,  such 
aid  makes  it  possible  to  give  scholarships,  grant  loans  to 
needy  students,  build  such  buildings  as  student  unions, 
and  carry  on  research  for  which  legislative  appropriations 
do  not  provide. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  support  which 
alumni  give — and  of  how  much  that  is  worthwhile  in 
American  education  depends  upon  it — consider  this  sta- 
tistic, unearthed  in  a current  survey  of  1,144  schools, 
junior  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada:  in  just  twelve  months,  alumni  gave 
their  alma  maters  more  than  $199  million.  They  were  the 
largest  single  source  of  gifts. 

Nor  was  this  the  kind  of  support  that  is  given  once,  per- 
haps as  the  result  of  a high-pressure  fund  drive,  and  never 
heard  of  again.  Alumni  tend  to  give  funds  regularly.  In 
the  past  year,  they  contributed  $45.5  million,  on  an  annual 
gift  basis,  to  the  1,144  institutions  surveyed.  To  realize 
that  much  annual  income  from  investments  in  blue-chip 
stocks,  the  institutions  would  have  needed  over  1.2  billion 
more  dollars  in  endowment  funds  than  they  actually 
possessed. 

A NNUAL  ALUMNI  GIVING  is  not  a new  phenomenon  on 
the  American  educational  scene  (Yale  alumni 
founded  the  first  annual  college  fund  in  1890,  and 
Mount  Hermon  was  the  first  independent  secondary 
school  to  do  so,  in  1903).  But  not  until  fairly  recently  did 
annual  giving  become  the  main  element  in  education’s 
financial  survival  kit.  The  development  was  logical.  Big 
endovvrnents  had  been  affected  by  inflation.  Big  private 
philanthropy,  affected  by  the  graduated  income  and  in- 


heritance taxes,  was  no  longer  able  to  do  the  job  alone. 

Yet,  with  the  growth  of  science  and  technology  and 
democratic  concepts  of  education,  educational  budgets 
had  to  be  increased  to  keep  pace. 

Twenty  years  before  Yale’s  first  alumni  drive,  a pro-  | 
fessor  in  New  Haven  foresaw  the  possibilities  and  looked  i 
into  the  minds  of  alumni  everywhere:  | 

“No  graduate  of  the  college,”  he  said,  “has  ever  paid 
in  full  what  it  cost  the  college  to  educate  him.  A part  of  the 
expense  was  borne  by  the  funds  given  by  former  bene- 
factors of  the  institution. 

“A  great  many  can  never  pay  the  debt.  A very  few  can, 
in  their  turn,  become  munificent  benefactors.  There  is  a 
very  large  number,  however,  between  these  two,  who  can, 
and  would  cheerfully,  give  according  to  their  ability  in 
order  that  the  college  might  hold  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion to  future  generations  which  it  held  to  their  own.” 

The  first  Yale  alumni  drive,  seventy  years  ago,  brought 
in  $1 1,015.  In  1959  alone,  Yale’s  alumni  gave  more  than 
$2  million.  Not  only  at  Yale,  but  at  the  hundreds  of  other 
institutions  whieh  have  established  annual  alumni  funds 
in  the  intervening  years,  the  feeling  of  indebtedness  and 
the  concern  for  future  generations  which  the  Yale  pro- 
fessor foresaw  have  spurred  alumni  to  greater  and  greater 
efforts  in  this  enterprise. 

A ND  MONEY  FROM  ALUMNI  is  a powerful  magnet:  it 
/A  draws  more.  Not  only  have  more  than  eighty  busi- 
-A  ness  corporations,  led  in  1954  by  General  Electric, 
established  the  happy  custom  of  matching,  dollar  for  dol-  | 

lar,  the  gifts  that  their  employees  (and  sometimes  their  . 
employees’  wives)  give  to  their  ahna  maters;  alumni  I 
giving  is  also  a measure  applied  by  many  business  men 
and  by  philanthropic  foundations  in  determining  how 
productive  their  organizations’  gifts  to  an  educational  in- 
stitution are  likely  to  be.  Thus  alumni  giving,  as  Gordon 
K.  Chalmers,  the  late  president  of  Kenyon  College,  de- 
scribed it,  is  “the  very  rock  on  which  all  other  giving  must  j 

rest.  Gifts  from  outside  the  family  depend  largely — some-  i 

times  wholly — on  the  degree  of  alumni  support.”  ' 

The  “degree  of  alumni  support”  is  gauged  not  by  dol-  | 

lars  alone.  The  percentage  of  alumni  who  are  regular  | 

givers  is  also  a key.  And  here  the  record  is  not  as  dazzling  j 

as  the  dollar  figures  imply. 

Nationwide,  only  one  in  five  alumni  of  colleges,  uni-  ! 

versities,  and  prep  schools  gives  to  his  annual  alumni 


received  more  of  it  from  their  alumni  than 
now  education’s  strongest  financial  rampart 


fund.  The  actual  figure  last  year  was  20.9  per  cent.  Allow- 
ing for  the  inevitable  few  who  are  disenchanted  with  their 
alma  maters’  cause,*  and  for  those  who  spurn  all  fund 
solicitations,  sometimes  with  heavy  scorn, f and  for  those 
whom  legitimate  reasons  prevent  from  giving  financial 
aid,§  the  participation  figure  is  still  low. 

WHY?  Perhaps  because  the  non-participants  imag- 
ine their  institutions  to  be  adequately  financed. 
(Virtually  without  exception,  in  both  private  and 
tax-supported  institutions,  this  is — sadly — not  so.)  Per- 
haps because  they  believe  their  small  gift — a dollar,  or 
five,  or  ten — will  be  insignificant.  (Again,  most  emphati- 
I cally,  not  so.  Multiply  the  5,223,240  alumni  who  gave 
I nothing  to  their  alma  maters  last  year  by  as  little  as  one 
[,  dollar  each,  and  the  figure  still  comes  to  thousands  of 
[ additional  scholarships  for  deserving  students  or  sub- 

I stantial  pay  increases  for  thousands  of  teachers  who  may, 

I at  this  moment,  be  debating  whether  they  can  afford  to 
[ continue  teaching  next  year.) 

I By  raising  the  percentage  of  participation  in  alumni 

I fund  drives,  alumni  can  materially  improve  their  alma 

maters’  standing.  That  dramatic  increases  in  participation 
can  be  brought  about,  and  quickly,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  case  of  Wolford  College,  a small  institution  in  South 
Carolina.  Until  several  years  ago,  Wofford  received 
annual  gifts  from  only  12  per  cent  of  its  5,750  alumni. 
Then  Roger  Milliken,  a textile  manufacturer  and  a Wof- 
ford trustee,  issued  a challenge:  for  every  percentage- 

i point  increase  over  12  per  cent,  he’d  give  $1,000.  After  the 
alumni  were  finished,  Mr.  Milliken  cheerfully  turned  over 
a check  for  $62,000.  Wofford’s  alumni  had  raised  their 
participation  in  the  annual  fund  to  74.4  per  cent — a new 
national  record. 

“It  was  a remarkable  performance,”  observed  the 
American  Alumni  Council.  “Its  impact  on  Wofford  will 
be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.” 

And  what  Wofford’s  alumni  could  do,  your  institution’s 
1 alumni  could  probably  do,  too. 

* Wrote  one  alumnus:  “I  see  that  Stanford  is  making  great  prog- 
. ress.  However,  I am  opposed  to  progress  in  any  form.  Therefore  I 
am  not  sending  you  any  money.” 

! t A man  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  regularly  sent  Baylor  University 

! a check  signed  “U.  R.  Stuck.” 

j § In  her  fund  reply  envelope,  a Kansas  alumna  once  sent,  without 

( comment,  her  household  bills  for  the  month. 

I 


memo: 

to 


from  ’^iveS 

Husbands 


► Women’s  colleges,  as  a group,  have  had  a unique 
problem  in  fund-raising — and  they  wish  they  knew  how 
to  solve  it. 

The  loyalty  of  their  alumnae  in  contributing  money 
each  year — an  average  of  41.2  per  cent  took  part  in  1959 
— is  nearly  double  the  national  average  for  all  universi- 
ties, colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  privately  supported 
secondary  schools.  But  the  size  of  the  typical  gift  is  often 
smaller  than  one  might  expect. 

Why?  The  alumnae  say  that  while  husbands  obviously 
place  a high  value  on  the  products  of  the  women’s  col- 
leges, many  underestimate  the  importance  of  giving  wom- 
en’s colleges  the  same  degree  of  support  they  accord  their 
own  alma  maters.  This,  some  guess,  is  a holdover  from 
the  days  when  higher  education  for  women  was  regarded 
as  a luxury,  while  higher  education  for  men  was  consid- 
ered a sine  qua  non  for  business  and  professional  careers. 

As  a result,  again  considering  the  average,  women’s 
colleges  must  continue  to  cover  much  of  their  operating 
expense  from  tuition  fees.  Such  fees  are  generally  higher 
than  those  charged  by  men’s  or  coeducational  institutions, 
and  the  women’s  colleges  are  worried  about  the  social  and 
intellectual  implications  of  this  fact.  They  have  no  desire 
to  be  the  province  solely  of  children  of  the  well-to-do; 
higher  education  for  women  is  no  longer  a luxury  to  be 
reserved  to  those  who  can  pay  heavy  fees. 

Since  contributions  to  education  appear  to  be  one  area 
of  family  budgets  still  controlled  largely  by  men,  the 
alumnae  hope  that  husbands  will  take  serious  note  of  the 
women’s  colleges’  claim  to  a larger  share  of  it.  They  may 
be  starting  to  do  so:  from  1958  to  1959,  the  average  gift 
to  women’s  colleges  rose  22.4  per  cent.  But  it  still  trails 
the  average  gift  to  men’s  colleges,  private  universities,  and 
professional  schools. 


ERICH  HARTMANN,  MAGNUM 


for  the  Public  educational  institutions, 

a special  kind  of  service 


PUBLICLY  SUPPORTED  educational  institutions  owe  a 
special  kind  of  debt  to  their  alumni.  Many  people 
imagine  that  the  public  institutions  have  no  finan- 
cial worries,  thanks  to  a steady  flow  of  tax  dollars.  Yet 
they  actually  lead  a perilous  fiscal  existence,  dependent 
upon  annual  or  biennial  appropriations  by  legislatures. 
More  than  once,  state  and  municipally  supported  institu- 
tions would  have  found  themselves  in  serious  straits  if 
their  alumni  had  not  assumed  a role  of  leadership. 

► A state  university  in  New  England  recently  was  put  in 
academic  jeopardy  because  the  legislature  defeated  a bill 
to  provide  increased  salaries  for  faculty  members.  Then 


the  university’s  “Associate  Alumni”  took  matters  into 
their  hands.  They  brought  the  facts  of  political  and  aca- 
demic life  to  the  attention  of  alumni  throughout  the  state, 
prompting  them  to  write  to  their  representatives  in  sup- 
port of  higher  faculty  pay.  A compromise  bill  was  passed, 
and  salary  increases  were  granted.  Alumni  action  thus 
helped  ease  a crisis  which  threatened  to  do  serious,  per- 
haps irreparable,  damage  to  the  university. 

► In  a neighboring  state,  the  public  university  receives 
only  38.3  per  cent  of  its  operating  budget  from  state  and 
federal  appropriations.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  uni- 
versity’s $17  million  physical  plant  was  provided  by  pri- 


The  Beneficiaries: 


vate  funds.  Two  years  ago,  graduates  of  its  college  of 
medicine  gave  $226,752  for  a new  medical  center — the 
largest  amount  given  by  the  alumni  of  any  American 
medical  school  that  year. 

► Several  years  ago  the  alumni  of  six  state-supported 
institutions  in  a midwestern  state  rallied  support  for  a 
$150  million  bond  issue  for  higher  education,  mental 
health,  and  welfare — an  issue  that  required  an  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution.  Of  four  amendments  on 
the  ballot,  it  was  the  only  one  to  pass. 

► In  another  midwestern  state,  action  by  an  “Alumni 
Council  for  Higher  Education,”  representing  eighteen 
publicly  supported  institutions,  has  helped  produce  a $13 
million  increase  in  operating  funds  for  1959-61 — the  most 
significant  increase  ever  voted  for  the  state’s  system  of 
higher  education. 

r ^ OME  ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS  are  forbidden  to  engage 
in  poUtical  activity  of  any  kind.  The  intent  is  a good 
one:  to  keep  the  organizations  out  of  party  politics 


Students  on  a state-university  campus.  Alumni  support  is  proving 
invaluable  in  maintaining  high-quality  education  at  such  institutions. 


and  lobbying.  But  the  effect  is  often  to  prohibit  the  alumni 
from  conducting  any  organized  legislative  activity  in  be- 
half of  publicly  supported  education  in  their  states. 

“This  is  unfair,”  said  a state-university  alumni  spokes- 
man recently,  “because  this  kind  of  activity  is  neither 
shady  nor  unnecessary. 

“But  the  restrictions — most  of  which  1 happen  to  think 
are  nonsense — exist,  nevertheless.  Even  so,  individual 
alumni  can  make  personal  contacts  with  legislators  in 
their  home  towns,  if  not  at  the  State  Capitol.  Above  all, 
in  their  contacts  with  fellow  citizens — with  people  who 
influence  public  opinion — the  alumni  of  state  institutions 
must  support  their  alma  maters  to  an  intense  degree.  They 
must  make  it  their  business  to  get  straight  information 
and  spread  it  through  their  circles  of  influence. 

“Since  the  law  forbids  us  to  organize  such  support, 
every  alumnus  has  to  start  this  work,  and  continue  it,  on 
his  own.  This  isn’t  something  that  most  people  do  natu- 
rally— but  the  education  of  their  own  sons  and  daughters 
rests  on  their  becoming  aroused  and  doing  it.” 


a matter  of  Principle 


ANY  WORTHWHILE  INSTITUTION  of  higher  education, 
one  college  president  has  said,  lives  “in  chronic 
tension  with  the  society  that  supports  it.”  Says 
The  Campus  and  the  State,  a 1959  survey  of  academic  free- 
dom in  which  that  president’s  words  appear:  “New  ideas 
always  run  the  risk  of  offending  entrenched  interests 
within  the  community.  If  higher  education  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  its  creative  role  it  must  be  guaranteed  some  pro- 
tection against  reprisal.  . .” 

The  peril  most  frequently  is  budgetary:  the  threat  of 
appropriations  cuts,  if  the  unpopular  ideas  are  not  aban- 
doned; the  real  or  imagined  threat  of  a loss  of  pubUc — 
even  alumni — sympathy. 

Probably  the  best  protection  against  the  danger  of 
reprisals  against  free  institutions  of  learning  is  their 
alumni:  alumni  who  understand  the  meaning  of  freedom 
and  give  their  strong  and  informed  support  to  matters  of 
educational  principle.  Sometimes  such  support  is  avail- 
able in  abundance  and  offered  with  intelligence.  Some- 
times— almost  always  because  of  misconception  or  failure 
to  be  vigilant — it  is  not. 

For  example: 

► An  alumnus  of  one  private  college  was  a regular  and 
heavy  donor  to  the  annual  alumni  fund.  He  was  known  to 
have  provided  handsomely  for  his  alma  mater  in  his  will. 
But  when  he  questioned  his  grandson,  a student  at  the 
old  school,  he  learned  that  an  economics  professor  not 
only  did  not  condemn,  but  actually  discussed  the  necessity 
for,  the  national  debt.  Grandfather  threatened  to  withdraw 
all  support  unless  the  professor  ceased  uttering  such 
heresy  or  was  fired.  (The  professor  didn’t  and  wasn’t.  The 
college  is  not  yet  certain  where  it  stands  in  the  gentleman’s 
will.) 

► When  no  students  from  a certain  county  managed  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a southwestern 
university’s  medical  school,  the  county’s  angry  delegate  to 
the  state  legislature  announced  he  was  “out  to  get  this 
guy” — the  vice  president  in  charge  of  the  university’s 
medical  affairs,  who  had  staunchly  backed  the  medical 
school’s  admissions  committee.  The  board  of  trustees  of 
the  university,  virtually  all  of  whom  were  alumni,  joined 
other  alumni  and  the  local  chapter  of  the  American 


Association  of  University  Professors  to  rally  successfully 
to  the  v.p.’s  support. 

► When  the  president  of  a publicly  supported  institu- 
tion recently  said  he  would  have  to  limit  the  number  of 
students  admitted  to  next  fall’s  freshman  class  if  high 
academic  standards  were  not  to  be  compromised,  some 
constituent-fearing  legislators  were  wrathful.  When  the 
issue  was  explained  to  them,  alumni  backed  the  presi- 
dent’s position — decisively. 

► When  a number  of  institutions  (joined  in  December 
by  President  Eisenhower)  opposed  the  “disclaimer  affida- 
vit” required  of  students  seeking  loans  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  many  citizens — including  some 
alumni — assailed  them  for  their  stand  against  “swearing 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.”  The  fact  is,  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  is  not  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  (which  the  Education  Act  also  requires,  but  which 
the  colleges  have  not  opposed).  Fortunately,  alumni  who 
took  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  the  affidavit  really  was 
apparently  outnumbered,  by  a substantial  majority,  those 
who  leaped  before  they  looked.  Coincidentally  or  not, 
most  of  the  institutions  opposing  the  disclaimer  affidavit 
received  more  money  from  their  alumni  during  the  con- 
troversy than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

IN  THE  FUTURE,  as  in  the  past,  educational  institutions 
worth  their  salt  will  be  in  the  midst  of  controversy. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  higher  education:  ideas  are  its 
merchandise,  and  ideas  new  and  old  are  frequently  con- 
troversial. An  educational  institution,  indeed,  may  be 
doing  its  job  badly  if  it  is  not  involved  in  controversy,  at 
times.  If  an  alumnus  never  finds  himself  in  disagreement 
with  his  alma  mater,  he  has  a right  to  question  whether 
his  alma  mater  is  intellectually  awake  or  dozing. 

To  understand  this  is  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
academic  freedom  and  vitality.  And,  with  such  an  under- 
standing, an  alumnus  is  equipped  to  give  his  highest  serv- 
ice to  higher  education;  to  give  his  support  to  the  princi- 
ples which  make. higher  education  free  and  effectual. 

If  higher  education  is  to  prosper,  it  will  need  this  kind 
of  support  from  its  alumni — tomorrow  even  more  than  in 
its  gloriously  stormy  past. 


Ideas 


are  the  merchandise  of  education,  and  every  worthwhile  educational  institution  must  provide  and 
guard  the  conditions  for  breeding  them.  To  do  so,  they  need  the  help  and  vigilance  of  their  alumni. 


Ahead 


ROLAND  READ 


The  Art 


of  keeping  intellectually  alive  for  a lifetime 
will  be  fostered  more  than  ever  by  a 
growing  alumni-alma  mater  relationship. 


WHITHER  THE  COURSE  of  the  relationship  between 
alumni  and  alma  mater?  At  the  turn  into  the 
Sixties,  it  is  evident  that  a new  and  challenging 
relationship — of  unprecedented  value  to  both  the  institu- 
tion and  its  alumni — is  developing. 

► If  alumni  wish,  their  intellectual  voyage  can  be 
continued  for  a lifetime. 

There  was  a time  when  graduation  was  the  end.  You 
got  your  diploma,  along  with  the  right  to  place  certain 
initials  after  your  name;  your  hand  was  clasped  for  an 
instant  by  the  president;  and  the  institution’s  business 
was  done. 

If  you  were  to  keep  yourself  intellectually  awake,  the 
No-Doz  would  have  to  be  self-administered.  If  you  were 
to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  literature  or  science,  the 
introductions  would  have  to  be  self-performed. 

Automotion  is  still  the  principal  driving  force.  The 
years  in  school  and  college  are  designed  to  provide  the 
push  and  then  the  momentum  to  keep  you  going  with 
your  mind.  “Madam,  we  guarantee  results,”  wrote  a col- 
lege president  to  an  inquiring  mother,  “ — or  we  return 
the  boy.”  After  graduation,  the  guarantee  is  yours  to 
maintain,  alone. 

Alone,  but  not  quite.  It  makes  little  sense,  many  edu- 
cators say,  for  schools  and  colleges  not  to  do  whatever 
they  can  to  protect  their  investment  in  their  students— 
which  is  considerable,  in  terms  of  time,  talents,  and 
money— and  not  to  try  to  make  the  relationship  between 
alumni  and  their  alma  maters  a two-way  flow. 

As  a consequence  of  such  thinking,  and  of  demands 
issuing  from  the  former  students  themselves,  alumni 
meetings  of  all  types — local  clubs,  campus  reunions  are 
taking  on  a new  character.  “There  has  to  be  a reason  and 
a purpose  for  a meeting,”  notes  an  alumna.  ‘ Groups  that 
meet  for  purely  social  reasons  don’t  last  long.  Just  be- 
cause Mary  went  to  my  college  doesn’t  mean  1 enjoy 
being  with  her  socially— but  I might  well  enjoy  working 
with  her  in  a serious  intellectual  project.”  Male  alumni 
agree;  there  is  a limit  to  the  congeniality  that  can  be  main- 
tained solely  by  the  thin  thread  of  reminiscences  or  Small- 
talk. 

But  there  is  no  limit,  among  people  with  whom  their 


a new  Challenge, 


a new  relationship 


education  “stuck,”  to  the  revitalizing  effects  of  learning. 
The  chemistry  professor  who  is  in  town  for  a chemists’ 
conference  and  is  invited  to  address  the  local  chapter  of 
the  alumni  association  no  longer  feels  he  must  talk  about 
nothing  more  weighty  than  the  beauty  of  the  campus 
elms;  his  audience  wants  him  to  talk  chemistry,  and  he  is 
delighted  to  oblige.  The  engineers  who  return  to  school 
for  their  annual  homecoming  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
bring  themselves  up  to  date  on  developments  in  and  out 
of  their  specialty.  Housewives  back  on  the  campus  for 
reunions  demand — and  get — seminars  and  short-courses. 

But  the  wave  of  interest  in  enriching  the  intellectual 
content  of  alumni  meetings  may  be  only  a beginning. 
With  more  leisure  at  their  command,  alumni  will  have 
the  time  (as  they  already  have  the  inclination)  to  under- 
take more  intensive,  regular  educational  programs. 

If  alumni  demand  them,  new  concepts  in  adult  educa- 
tion may  emerge.  Urban  colleges  and  universities  may 
step  up  their  offerings  of  programs  designed  especially  for 
the  alumni  in  their  communities — not  only  their  own 
alumni,  but  those  of  distant  institutions.  Unions  and 
government  and  industry,  already  experimenting  with 
graduate-education  programs  for  their  leaders,  may  find 
ways  of  giving  sabbatical  leaves  on  a widespread  basis — 
and  they  may  profit,  in  hard  dollars-and-cents  terms,  from 
the  results  of  such  intellectual  re-charging. 

Colleges  and  universities,  already  overburdened  with 
teaching  as  well  as  other  duties,  will  need  help  if  such 
dreams  are  to  come  true.  But  help  will  be  found  if  the 
demand  is  insistent  enough. 

► Alumni  partnerships  with  their  alma  mater,  in 
meeting  ever-stiffer  educational  challenges,  will  grow 
even  closer  than  they  have  been. 

Boards  of  overseers,  visiting  committees,  and  other 
partnerships  between  alumni  and  their  institutions  are 
proving,  at  many  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  to  be 
channels  through  which  the  educators  can  keep  in  touch 
with  the  community  at  large  and  vice  versa.  Alumni  trus- 
tees, elected  by  their  fellow  alumni,  are  found  on  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  more  and  more  institutions.  Alumni 
without  portfolio”  are  seeking  ways  to  join  with  their 
alma  maters  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education.  The 


representative  of  a West  Coast  university  has  noted  the 
trend:  “In  selling  memberships  in  our  alumni  associa- 
tion, we  have  learned  that,  while  it’s  wise  to  list  the  bene- 
fits of  membership,  what  interests  them  most  is  how  they 
can  be  of  service  to  the  university.” 

► Alumni  can  have  a decisive  role  in  maintaining 
high  standards  of  education,  even  as  enrollments 
increase  at  most  schools  and  colleges. 

There  is  a real  crisis  in  American  education:  the  crisis 
of  quality.  For  a variety  of  reasons,  many  institutions  find 
themselves  unable  to  keep  their  faculties  staffed  with  high- 
caliber  men  and  women.  Many  lack  the  equipment 
needed  for  study  and  research.  Many,  even  in  this  age  of 
high  student  population,  are  unable  to  attract  the  quality 
of  student  they  desire.  Many  have  been  forced  to  dissipate 
their  teaching  and  research  energies,  in  deference  to  pub- 
lic demand  for  more  and  more  extracurricular  “services.” 
Many,  besieged  by  applicants  for  admission,  have  had  to 
yield  to  pressure  and  enroll  students  who  are  unqualified. 

Each  of  these  problems  has  a direct  bearing  upon  the 
quality  of  education  in  America.  Each  is  a problem  to 
which  alumni  can  constructively  address  themselves,  indi- 
vidually and  in  organized  groups. 

Some  can  best  be  handled  through  community  leader- 
ship: helping  present  the  institutions’  case  to  the  public. 
Some  can  be  handled  by  direct  participation  in  such  ac- 
tivities as  academic  talent-scouting,  in  which  many  insti- 
tutions, both  public  and  private,  enlist  the  aid  of  their 
alumni  in  meeting  with  college-bound  high  school  stu- 
dents in  their  cities  and  towns.  Some  can  be  handled  by 
making  more  money  available  to  the  institutions — for 
faculty  salaries,  for  scholarships,  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. Some  can  be  handled  through  political  action. 

The  needs  vary  widely  from  institution  to  institution— 
and  what  may  help  one  may  actually  set  back  another. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  important  to  maintain  a close  liaison 
with  the  campus  when  undertaking  such  work.  (Alumni 
offices  everywhere  will  welcome  inquiries.) 

When  the  opportunity  for  aid  does  come — as  it  has  in 
the  past,  and  as  it  inevitably  will  in  the  years  ahead — 
alumni  response  will  be  the  key  to  America’s  educational 
future,  and  to  all  that  depends  upon  it. 
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THE  RADCLIFFE  HYMN 


RadclifTe,  now  we  rise  to  greet  thee, 

Alma  Mater,  hail  to  thee! 

All  our  hearts  are  one  in  singing 
Of  our  love  and  loyalty. 

We  have  learn’d  to  know  each  other 
In  thy  light,  which  clearly  beams. 

Thou  hast  been  a kindly  Mother, 

Great  fulfiller  of  our  dreams. 

RadclifTe,  now  we  rise  to  greet  thee, 

Alma  Mater,  hail  to  thee! 

Alma  Mater,  give  thy  daughters 

Each  a spark  from  Truth’s  pure  flame. 

Let  them,  when  they  leave  thy  altars. 
Kindle  others  in  thy  name. 

For  our  strength  and  joy  in  living. 

Love  and  praise  to  thee  belong. 

Thou  whose  very  life  is  giving. 

From  thy  daughters  take  a song. 

RadclifTe,  now  we  rise  to  greet  thee, 

Alma  Mater,  hail  to  thee! 

Words  by  Floretta  Elmore,  1909 
Music  by  Emily  Coolidge,  1908 


THE  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
Elliot  Forbes,  Conductor 


alumni- 

ship 

John  masefield  was  addressing  himself  to  the  subject 
of  universities.  “They  give  to  the  young  in  their  impres- 
sionable years  the  bond  of  a lofty  purpose  shared,”  he 
said;  “of  a great  corporate  life  whose  links  will  not  be 
loosed  until  they  die.” 

The  links  that  unite  alumni  with  each  other  and  with 
their  alma  mater  are  difficult  to  define.  But  every  alum- 
nus and  alumna  knows  they  exist,  as  surely  as  do  the 
campus’s  lofty  spires  and  the  ageless  dedication  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  to  the  process  of  keeping  them- 
selves and  their  children  intellectually  alive. 

Once  one  has  caught  the  spirit  of  learning,  of  truth,  of 
probing  into  the  undiscovered  and  unknown — the  spirit 
of  his  alma  mater — one  does  not  really  lose  it,  for  as 
long  as  one  lives.  As  life  proceeds,  the  daily  mechanics 
of  living — of  job-holding,  of  family-rearing,  of  mortgage- 
paying, of  lawn-cutting,  of  meal-cooking — sometimes 
are  tedious.  But  for  them  who  have  known  the  spirit  of 
intellectual  adventure  and  conquest,  there  is  the  bond  of 
the  lofty  purpose  shared,  of  the  great  corporate  life 
whose  links  will  not  be  loosed  until  they  die. 

This  would  be  the  true  meaning  of  alumni-ship,  were 
there  such  a word.  It  is  the  reasoning  behind  the  great 
service  that  alumni  give  to  education.  It  is  the  reason 
alma  maters  can  call  upon  their  alumni  for  responsible 
support  of  all  kinds,  with  confidence  that  the  responsi- 
bility will  be  well  met. 
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1959-1960  PINE  MANOR  ALUMNAE  FUND 

PRELIMINARY  HONOR  ROLL  OL  CONTRIBUTORS 

(As  of  April  25,  I960  — $15,670.00  from  761  donors) 


1912 

Ruth  Cook  Hyde 
Lucile  Gregg  Wilson 
Margaret  Krebs  Puchner 
Gertrude  Schnull  Rauch 
Dorothy  Whitors  Jackson 


1913 


Marjorie  Abbott  Hague 
Cornelia  Bissell  Wallace 
Helen  Coatsworth  Osborn 
Edith  Borland  Hinrichs 
Marie  Gregory  Colehower 
Ruth  Russell  Picketing 
Ruth  Woodruff  Snyder 


1914 


Carlotta  Allen  Grover 
Genevieve  Cathcart  Athey 
Helen  Clark  Woodward 
Minerva  Dougherty  Royer 
Helen  Grinnell  Brown 
Marjorie  Richmond  Sickels 
Katherine  Teart  Browne 


1916 

Jeanette  Holt 
Barbara  Lyon  Longyear 
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Adele  Bacheller  Schulte 
Ethel  Laub  Brey 
Alice  McNeil  Sturgess 
Marcia  Merrill 
Virginia  Shockley  Wood 
Dorothy  Wheaton  Wilbar 
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Lora  Anschutz  Seccombe 
Anne  Harbison 
Mildred  Hodgman  Mahoney 
Mary  Hoefler 
Margaret  Lane  Foster 
Carolyn  Little  Reid 
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Sidney  M.  Kutz 
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Elizabeth  Peters  Binney 
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Carolyn  Akin  Wareing 
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Frances  Cummings  Adams 
Elizabeth  Dennis  Standish 
Elizabeth  Dorr  Coffin 
Mary  Edwards  Philipp 
Mary  L.  Emerson 
Phebe  Hand 
Virginia  Hubbell 
Caroline  T.  Lydet 
Marion  Marvin  Greene 
Janet  McChesney  Morgan 
Henrietta  McDonald  Winton 
Charlotte  Newberry  Whiteley 
Frances  Royster  Williams 


Rebecca  Scott  Tomlinson 
Gertrude  E.  Slocum 
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Virginia  de  Anguera  Reiner 
Doris  Gubelman  Klipstein 
Jean  Hagler  Pinkerton 
Ruth  Harrington  Ellsworth 
Marion  Johnson  Young 
Ruth  Lindsay  Baldwin 
Grace  Miller  Todd 
Louise  Petrequin  Watkins 
Christine  Weber  Jones 
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Gertrude  Darden  Whelden 
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Louise  Kribs 
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Katharine  Shiell  Macauley 
Joan  Stauffer  Gordon 
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Charlotte  Auger  Strouse 
Frances  Baldwin  Cameron 
Madeline  Bostwick  Bidwell 
Ruth  Chisholm  Nungesser 
Helen  Church  Towle 
Florence  Flemming 
Celeste  Hale  Casey 
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Lucile  Andrews  Read 
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Hope  Robertson  Norburn 
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Elizabeth  Decker  Velie 
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Evelyn  Tolsma  Judd 
Dorothy  Vail  Olson 


1927 


Cora  Andrews  Milburn 
Evelyn  Beveridge  Russell 
Margaret  Craven  Sawyer 
Marietta  Ewald  Cook 
Genevieve  Hammond  Broscoe 
Dorothy  Little  Osborne 
Sarah  MacPherran  Hartley 
Helen  Martien  Dorsey 
Elizabeth  McNeil  Perrigo 


Dorothy  Parkhurst  Lamborn 
Margaret  Sloggett  Fisher 
Gladys  Talmadge  Perkins 
Florence  Terrell  Earl 
Thelma  Wood  Priest 


1928 


Elizabeth  Estabrook  Chase 
Margaret  farvis  Weed 
Winifred  Rayner  Idell 
Phoebe  Scott  Haynie 
Dorothea  Sloggett  Cooke 
Elizabeth  Smith  Prichard 
Nancy  Stevenson  Lane 
Anne  Wyman  Esbenshade 


1929 


Betty  Brown  Johnson 
Katharine  Duncan  Stewart 
Edna  A.  Eggert 
Jeanette  Genius  McKean 
Joan  Irvin  Gale 
Elizabeth  Patterson  Downey 


1930 


Alice  Barker  Leeds 
Janice  Becker  Sandman 
Penelope  Borden  Boone 
Winifred  Eastman 
Caroline  Garvin  Fischer 
Virginia  Hamilton  Dickey 
Marjorie  McConnell  Rohdin 
Marian  Porter  Reiff 
Dora  Rice  Wallis 
Martha  Seabury  Fisk 


1931 


Susan  N.  Guion 

Frances  A.  Jenks 

Chiye  Nagamine  Hachisuka 

Gail  Ripley 

Eunice  Sage  Burrows 

Emily  Taussig  Whitney 


1932 

Anne  Armstrong  Strong 
Ann  Danson  Muhlhauser 
Eleanor  DeWitt  Rich 
Elizabeth  Green  Watters 
Helen  Jackson  Snavely 
Georgette  Johnston  Barlow 
Ma^  Kittinger  Diebold 
Louise  Lykes  Ferguson 
Margaret  Morse  Wiedenmayer 
Sally  Pickett  Hotchkiss 
Lucy  Simms  Lloyd 
Carolyn  Uhlemann  Holloway 
Katharine  Webb  Perry 
Cynthia  Williamson  Wise 
Virginia  Winston  DeYoung 
Elaine  Wormser  Reis 


1933 


Marzalie  Biossat  Stevens 
Mary  Brooks  Robbins 
Althea  Crow  Reybine 
Marian  Eastwick  Sullivan 
Elizabeth  Howard  Gwinn 
Margaret  Jones  Millington 
Janet  Kendall  Miller 
Doris  H.  Lawton 
Mary  Strauss  Engelman 
Julia  Woodruff  Snead 


1934 

Janet  Beck  Rubin 
Ruth  Cavanagh  LeBlanc 
Dorothy  Dillon  Rice 
Doris  Eldredge 
Elizabeth  Fogg  Schanno 
Jane  Ingersoll  Hardy 
Elizabeth  James  Hart 
Mary  Larkin  Smith 
Harriet  Minty  Russell 
Jane  F.  Noonan 
Helen  Potter  Burrall 
Priscilla  Ray  Haley 
Marjorie  Retherford  Rowe 
Ruth  Reuter  Siegner 
Virginia  Smith  Lilly 
Mary  Walsh  Graham 


1938 

Elizabeth  Benson  Conant 
Jean  Brown  Amos 
Cynthia  Cleveland  Fairbank 
Barbara  Davis 
Gertrude  Fobes  Ahrens 
Nora  Hass  Alrich 
Louise  Hopkins  Underwood 
Janet  Kayser  Ruedebusch 
Miriam  Lewis  Geer 
Betty  Marcellus  Conde 
Helen  Smith  Sanford 
Pauline  Tompkins 
Virginia  Woodfin  Ken 

1939 


1935 

Carolyn  Anderson  Hill 
Adelma  Armstrong  Essertier 
Phyllis  Bender  Byrne 
Jean  Engelke  Herr 
Bertha  Erminger  Browne 
Jane  Irby  Lihme 
Elizabeth  Irwin  Kellogg 
Nancy  McFadin  Caldwell 
Gladys  Over  Rust 
Carol  Smith  Patton 
Mary  Todd  Howard 


1936 

Elizabeth  Buchen  Winston 
Evelyn  Goulson  Gosnell 
Margery  Hartzog  Wiener 
Sally  Johnston  Marshall 
Dorothy  McGuire  Swope 
Betty  Timmerman  Gillespie 


1937 

Mary  Beardsley  Fenn 
Joan  Crook  Wood 
Margaret  Gilbert  Schmerein 
Katharine  Hoffman 
Elizabeth  Holmberg  Stevens 
Marion  Leavitt  Beach 
Barbara  Lomas  Townshend 
Shirley  G.  Marsh 
Ruth  McClure  Shelly 
Rita  Schwep  Bass 
Eleanor  Scully  White 
Constance  Smith  Poulin 
Charlotte  Sylvester  Janes 
Isabella  Tonnele  Wilson 
Jane  Wagner  Kranick 
Mary  Wagner  Terrill 
Anne  Willard  Gibby 
Betty  Woodcock  Chamberlain 


Virginia  Ballard  Cherry 
Barbara  Behrens  Ballantine 
Shirley  Blain  Berry 
Elizabeth  Brown  Warwick 
Juanita  Brown  Groton 
Charlotte  Crane  Sims 
Deborah  Crease  McLaughlin 
Natalie  DeClerque  Ohland 
Helen  Downer  Tallman 
Eleanor  Eisenhart  Morris 
Jane  French  McCall 
Jane  Garland  Burns 
Ruth  Harvison  Spaulding 
Helen  Hodgson  McLellan 
Cecily  Jessup  Goetz 
Katherine  Jones  Scheetz 
Harriet  Johnston  Evans 
Elizabeth  Joost  Todd 
Margaret  Laros  Shelton 
Barbara  Latham  Keresey 
Jane  Lee  Hart 
Claire  McCahey  O’Neil 
Kathryn  Molina  Norton 
Virginia  Myer  Howland 
Ida  Nixon  Foster 
Ruth  Pigeon  Seller 
Laurie  Rice  Kelly 
Charlotte  Shafer  Stanton 
Hope  Silleck  Wallace 
Susan  Spencer  Brooks 
Elizabeth  Stover  Benson 
Helen  Sullivan  McKinley 
Lucy  Treadway  Mink 
Priscilla  Wattles  Ruml 
Frances  Winans  Johnston 
Eleanor  Wishard  Sexton 
Ruth  J.  Zangerle 
Charlotte  Ziesing  Brickley 


1940 

Matilda  Alston  Colihan 
Mary  Bellamy  Shuart 
Dorothy  Blauvelt  Tomlinson 
Mary  Budd  Thomson 
Susan  Dart  McCutcheon 
Louise  Dempsey  Leinroth 
Dorothy  Ellis  Gray 


5 

I There  is  still  time  to  join  the  -final 
I 1959-60  Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Fund  Honor  Roll 
I TO  BE  PUBLISHED  LATER 

I If  you  have  nor  yet  contributed,  send  your  gift  with  this 
s coupon  to: 

I 1959-60  Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Fund 

I Pine  Manor  Junior  College 

I I 6 Eliot  Street 

I Wellesley  81,  Mass. 

e PLEASE  MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO 

a PINE  MANOR  ALUMNAE  FUND. 

= Name Class 

“ Address 


May  I960 


Flora  Everding  Maclise 
Mary  Calhraitb  Perry 
Barbara  Ham  Arnola 
Dorothy  Hector  Rowland 
Jean  Laros  Young 
Elsa  Livingood  Bowman 
Mary  Lord  Hunnicutt 
Virginia  Lowrey  Brown 
Mildred  Martin  Buster 
Edith  McWilliams  Carroll 
Anne  P.  Nicholson 
Alice  Northrop  Stanard 
Helen  Ouerbacker 
Mollie  Peterman  Pedrick 
Patricia  Post  Trump 
Jean  Riedel  Keefer 
Elizabeth  Rinehimer  Edwards 
Dorothy  Sanderson  Beilby 
Jane  Sebring  Herrick 
Jane  Sidfora  Gordon 
Esther  Sillcox  Whittemore 
Marjorie  Smith  Taylor 
Helen  Terrell  Smith 
Barbara  Thomas  Ackard 
Noel  Thompson  DePew 
Ann  Treadway  Schutt 
Harriet  Valk  Cox 
Dorothy  Whealton  Compton 
Jessie  Whitaker  McClure 
Kathleen  Young  Merrill 


1941 

Lenore  Bales  Grady 
Carolyn  Beecher  Graham 
Betty  Bryson  Foster 
Wilmia  Capen  Ramsey 
Betty  Crouch  Hargrave 
Betty  Lou  Custer 
Phyllis  Draper  Fraser 
Mary  Fahnestock  Clark 
Eleanor  Ferguson  Ferry 
Jean  Hamilton  Auslander 
Elizabeth  Harnischfeger  Ogden 
Elizabeth  Humphrey  Lyday 
Lucy  Keeler  Stanton 
Marion  Lowry  Pennell 
Anne  MacLeod  Gifford 
Elizabeth  MacNeille  Quantrell 
Catherine  Markey  Anderson 
Mary  Lu  Minor  MacMillan 
Jean  Nelson  Cochran 
Anne  Nugent  Sommer 
Marjory  Pritzlaff  Yewer 
Edith  Russell  Goodman 
Ann  Starbuck  Gelser 
Louise  Stewart  Brown 
Margaret  Wheaton  Schultz 
Ann  W hittemore  Shumaker 
Margaret  Winston  Rider 


1942 

Elizabeth  Alton  Hahn 
Barbara  Armstrong  Cross 
Joan  Blaikie  Horwath 
Dorothy  Brown  Clark 
Madalene  Clark  Fox 
Carol  Comfort  Felker 
Jean  Fell  Holliman 
Virginia  Goelitz  Seybold 
Phyllis  Goudey  Smith 
Georg’ Ann  Gross  Cutter 
Norma  Gutmueller  Peck 
Marjorie  Harris  Merriam 
Betty  Hauptfuhrer  Hague 
Betty  Higgins  Vail 
Ann  Howarth 

Angeline  Johnson  Galbraith 
Barbara  Laubengayer  Macdonald 
Anne  H.  Leavitt 
Elizabeth  Mahan  Schultz 
Bliss  Nelson  Schmitz 
Elizabeth  Niss  'Wright 
Florence  Noland  Baur 
Marion  Osborn 
Helena  Prescott  McDaniel 
Margaret  Schwarz  Meihaus 
Suzanne  Sullioan  Roberts 
Jane  Thompson  Finley 
Mary  Thompson  Alexander 
Ann  Tower  Beale 
Catherine  Troxel  Todd 
Tannisse  Twyman  Blatchford 
Natalie  White  Barron 
Margot  Wiess  Elkins 


1943 

Susan  Baker  Carlson 
Gloria  Barnes  Van  Norden 
Sue  Bloch  Straus 
Mary  Bowman  Peters 


Zaida  Clay  Ratterree 
Marian  Coons  Lacy 
Dorothy  Eastwick  Seaton 
Susanne  Ernst  Geier 
Lois  Hathaway  Amsbary 
Sara  Hedgcock  Lindberg 
Kay  Horner  Pierson 
Sara  Houstoun  Lindsey 
Joan  Kimball  Matthews 
Jane  Latzer  Schott 
Suzanne  Marache  Geyer 
Virginia  McDougal  Barnes 
Kathryn  Mitchell  Pettengill 
Bruce  Nicholson  Van  Leer 
Beatrice  Ott  Haemmerle 
Donna  Ripley  Bailey 
Carol  Rippere  Ludwig 
Luella  Sommer  Vermeil 
Elsie  Staley  O'Keefe 
Mary  Stauffer  Skold 
Virginia  Stewart  Larrabee 
Virginia  V andever  MacDonald 
Martha  Weimar  Koeniger 


1944 

Barbara  Batchelder  du  Pont 
Nancy  Brecker  Leeds 
Elizabeth  Canfield  Casgrain 
Marjorie  Deering  Colpitts 
Mary  Duke  Ford 
Janet  Johnson  Hewes 
Ann  Jones  Key 
Barbara  Lindgrove  Easley 
Adelaide  McCracken  Wean 
Hope  McWilliam  Ford 
Emily  Meyer  Tilford 
■Winifred  Norman  Murphy 
Catherine  Remy  Bell 
Bette  Ruprecht  Fitting 
Maty  Sherman  Sewell 
Margaret  Stuart  Beale 
Ruth  Sutherland  Hall 
Barbara  Winslow  Gough 
Barbara  Young  Benner 


1945 

Elizabeth  A.  Archer 
Sally  Bunn  Schanbachet 
Mary  Chittenden  Zonino 
Rhea  Cook  Oberlin 
Helen  David  Thorgalsen 
Jean  Delaney  Winne 
Leonora  DeRice  McCarney 
Olive  Grainger  Bundgard 
Grace  Ingraham  Espey 
Sibyl  V.  Kirby 
Dora  Law  Wendt 
Maty  Lydon  Welch 
Frances  McGuire  Clements 
Susan  McWilliam  Stevens 
Elizabeth  Ott  Stenger 
Virginia  Price  Kitchell 
Rhonda  Reed  Schopfer 
Eleanor  Rowan  Beaty 
Maribel  Sears  Allport 
Rosemary  Shove  Shitas 
Rozanne  Simon  Williams 
Barbara  Spang  Lamothe 
Constance  Verrill  Reich 
Edith  von  Schleinitz  Maclay 
Mary  Wall  Davis 


1946 

Ann  Caldwell  Fabens 
Corrine  Coleman  Hunt 
Elizabeth  Colson  Tierney 
Mary  Jane  Converse 
Marilyn  Crowell  Cruthers 
Barbara  Feldman  Skoutas 
Phyllis  Feldman  McKee 
Alice  Gilbert  Davis 
Marilla  Halsted  Ives 
Patricia  Jennings  Morris 
Martha  E.  Jones 
Jean  McClure  Hoermann 
Jean  McKown  Page 
Susan  Moore  Markham 
Helen  Murray  Hadden 
Adelaide  Pap  Curran 
Emma  Scheldt  Bauer 
Alice  Storm  Hardy 
Joan  Talbot  Curry 
Ariel  Tatman  Totian 
Virginia  Wicks  Douglas 


1947 

Joan  Clark  Moffett 
Elizabeth  Coe  Crowley 


Carol  DeMond  Downs 

Diana  Dempsey  Tteco 

Helen  Dent  Lenahan 

Nancy  Edgar  Fales 

Joan  Felt  Northway 

Marie  Freeman  Ellison 

Jean  Ganter  Gillespie 

Carolyn  Hargitt  Hutchinson 

Elizabeth  Hodge 

Jean  Martwick  Diver 

Carol  McCahey  Routh 

Carolyn  Needles  Homer 

Mary  McCormick  Thomas 

Eleanor  Pass 

Natalie  Quigg  Albers 

Jane  Reed  Cole 

Patricia  Simmons  Lovejoy 

Mary  Stephenson  Schallet 

Betsy  Tinsman  Francis 

Valere  S.  Voorhees 

Neuge  Wallin  Harris 

Jean  Wellington 

Katherine  Wiedersheim  Gtibbel 

Barbara  York  Covert 


1948 

Noel  Baker  Gamble 
Cynthia  Baldwin  Hosley 
Maty  Beattie  Jacob 
Carolyn  Burford  Brady 
Phyllis  Chatt  Rogal 
Anne  Drake  Upton 
Carla  H.  Esch 
Mary  Feemster  Neely 
Ann  Gill  Rogers 
Macy  Glendening 
Lee  Holliday  Hascall 
Marion  Howe  Bigelow 
Gloria  Kirby  Conahay 
Lolita  Mainland 
Renee  Marcus  Finck 
Judy  Marshall  Jones 
Marguerite  McGee  Cates 
Deborah  Mellor  Crowell 
Mary  Packard  Emmer 
Eleanor  Parsons 
Betsey  D.  Poorman 
Donna  Richards  Minkler 
Hermine  Roby  Wilson 
Kathleen  Shay  Daniels 
Margaret  Soule  LaFever 
Charlette  Suhr  Trainer 
Florence  Troxel  'Whitney 
Cornelia  van  der  Voort  Utley 
Nina  Walker  Wainwright 
Marie  Whitehead  Banlu 
Virginia  Wilson  Dodge 


1949 

Shirley  Beebe  Davis 
Elizabeth  Boyne 
Susan  Carter  Benedict 
Virginia  Cobh  Austin 
Cynthia  Corning  Lauritzen 
Esther  Crosby  DeBra 
Jane  Dickinson  Scruggs 
Judith  DiPaolo  Mettles 
Demeenta  Gray  Bones 
Diana  Hallett  Flynn 
Elizabeth  Hollingbery  Edwards 
Rosalie  McKee  Lange 
Patricia  Rich  Brace 
Eleanor  Riepe  Holt 
Fay  Sheffield  Howell 
Audrey  Stephenson  Brooks 
Adele  Wieber  Cuddihy 


I960 

Cynthia  Burton  Tillotson 
Ruthanne  Clark  Gtoseclose 
Molly  L.  Coffeen 
Elizabeth  Funk  Peacock 
Ann  M.  Geisel 
Lois  Gifford  Moore 
Constance  Gorman  Schulz 
Susan  Gravely  Wingfield 
Elizabeth  Guild  de  Lesdetnier 
Jane  Haggerty  Fitzgerald 
Claire  M.  Hall 
Margaret  Hansen  MacNidet 
Nancy  Leous  Daly 
Nancy  Lindberg  Bodeen 
Elizabeth  Malarkey 
Nancy  Morgan  Firestone 
Diana  Muller  Gottfield 
Jacqueline  Pitcher  Garvey 
Joan  K.  Sackett 
Lucy  Sherrill  Hartford 
Evelyn  Staab  Robinson 
Anne  E.  Tertien 


Jean  Thomas  Flower 
Cynthia  Towell  Shively 
Deborah  Whiteside  Hoffman 
Jacqueline  Wieber  Woods 
Alice  Wight  McDonough 
Mary  Works  Henderson 


1951 

Jean  Anderson  Kohler 
Jane  Baldwin  King 
Margaret  Barry  O’Neill 
Anne  Coggins  DeBorde 
Helen  M.  Crandell 
Ellen  DeMoe  Pool 
Betty  Elizardi  Bland 
Eleanor  Harrower  Smeallie 
Barbara  Hughes  Meima 
Mary  Huntley  Knight 
Eleanor  P.  Ivey 
Kay  Kelsey  Muth 
Frances  Kilpatrick  Sherwood 
Susan  Lindberg  Byrd 
Jeanne  Lonnquist  Replogle 
Ann  Mawhinney  Hodgkins 
Rosemary  McChord  Mettiman 
Bonnie  McClain  Wood 
Carolyn  Miller  Allen 
Carolyn  Mueller  Dresser 
Nancy  Neimeyer  Weyerhaeuser 
Joanne  Pennington  Talbot 
Joan  Peterkin  Foxwell 
Ruth  Rose  Sleighter 
Nancy  B.  Sheldon 
Mary  Stowers  Bull 
Marion  Swearingen  Baldwin 
Jane  Wilcox 

Eve  Whittier  Kranenbetg 


1952 

Lydia  Ahern  Moore 
Lucinda  Boggs  Foerster 
Diana  Bourne  Parcells 
Sandra  Bradley  Anderson 
Cornelia  L.  Cogswell 
Margaret  Cross  Ogden 
Edith  Dewey  Williams 
Carol  Fennelly  Devendorf 
Elizabeth  Fox  Locke 
Jane  Green  Hollis 
Barbara  Hunter  Foster 
Mary  Mattheson  Larsen 
Anne  Miller  Phillips 
Ann  H.  Murray 
Frances  Plimpton  Pugh 
Judith  Sanderson  Bridge 
Susan  Stempfel  Kinnaird 
Paula  Whiting  Martin 
Ann  Wright  Svzstz 
Devyra  Zelkind  Pollock 


1953 

Ann  Ayres  Clarke 
Suzanne  Davids 
Judith  M.  Doane 
Maty  Ann  Gifford 
Anne  Gregory  Baer 
Julia  Jackson  Peavy 
Dell  McMillen  Robinson 
Suzanne  Opitz  Wright 
Margaret  Patterson  Sweeney 
Amy  Porter  Peoples 
Maty  W enzelberger  Riddle 
Ann  Willett  Kellogg 


1954 

Frances  Antupit 
Marylin  Blauner  Levitt 
Alice  Dutchet 

Elizabeth  Hammons  Sullivan 
Gay  Horton  Parker 
Retta  Jelks  Vance 
Kathleen  Kelly 
Dawn  Lantzius 
Jean  Lott  Jupp 
Elizabeth  Lyons  Casner 
Ann  Mallory  Teal 
Carol  Pike  Crockett 
Mary  Schmick  Madlenet 
Caroline  Serviss  Wallick 
Sarah  Taylor  Stephenson 


1955 

Beverly  Beach  Brown 
Lydia  P.  Bunce 
Jeanne  Colket  Adams 
Virginia  Dewey  Todd 


Cynthia  Earling 
Marilyn  Finberg  Harris 
Barbara  Huxley  Price 
Mary  Ingalls  Diener 
Josephine  Jackson  Millet 
Jill  Lonnquist  Davis 
Isabel  P.  McHenry 
Elizabeth  Pfaelzer  Kapnek 
Margaret  Sanderson  Smith 
Joan  Wender  Freund 


1956 

Jane  Adams  Garlitz 
Mary  Adams 

Julia  Cunningham  Elliman 
Renee  Dreyfus 
Nancy  Eyer 
Patricia  Pinkie  Klein 
Maureen  E.  Gavel 
Barbara  Hawes  Wood 
Elizabeth  S.  Kelley 
Linda  Lewi  Beal 
Sandra  Manee 
Thetese  McCarthy  Horton 
Harriot  Merrill  Hogan 
Diana  Miller  Weil 
Elizabeth  A.  Pflug 
Linda  C.  Piering 
Gail  Pipkin 

Joyce  Samuelson  Pulitzer 
Harriet  Schafer  Livingston 
Joanne  Silva 
Anna  M.  Susman 
Greta  Teren 

Demetra  Tikellis  Apostolou 
Virginia  Weyerhaeuser  Rasmussen 
Susan  Young  Charlton 


1957 

Amy  Barron  Shenkan 
Francine  Bernheim  Bersia 
Edwina  Duane  Elder 
Margaret  Forker 
Teresa  Graff 
Joan  S.  Lamprey 
Jan  Mathews 
Mary  Morgan  Perry 
Michelee  Morgan  Stair 
Janice  Panella  Ehrmann 
Madeline  Pelts  Rosenberg 
Penelope  Pond  Schofield 
Marian  E.  Welch 
Emily  A.  Wile 
Sally  Winkler 
Susan  H.  Wintrobe 


1958 

Brenda  Bernstein  Shapiro 
Malinda  Berry 
Linda  Bowman 
Barbara  DeAngeles 
Sara  E.  Evans 
Rica  S.  Feiden 
Teti  Follett  Lombard 
Jeri  Fox  Stone 
Barbara  Hager  Nolen 
Nancy  Gifford  Sides 
Ann  S.  Hoover 
Minnowa  Jordan 
Patricia  A.  Lash 
Nancy  Leffel  Wilson 
Susan  Lewis 
Nadyne  B.  LoeflBer 
Dinah  C.  MacFadden 
Jean  L.  Millet 
Susan  Payne 
Barbara  Pietsch 
Elizabeth  Rentschler 
Elizabeth  Virgin  Smith 
Judith  Warren 


1959 

Anne  B.  Batterson 
Deborah  Cornwell 
Lucille  DiPiro 
Carol  Dowd 
Nancy  A.  Hagen 
Sheila  Hertslet 
Gwende  Koch 
Mondi  Kump  Bridges 
Linda  Laughlin  Hackett 
Susan  Meadows 
Katherine  T.  Mulligan 
Deborah  Peeke  Talley 
Ann  Rosenthal 
Anne  Spencer 
Serena  J.  Strazzulla 
Florence  F.  Thayer 
Mary  Alice  Thornton 
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Jane  Sebring  Herrick,  ’40 
President 

Jane  Sebring  Herrick,  your  Alumnae 
Association  president  is,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  enthusiastic. 

Her  vital  interest  in  the  college  has 
shown  itself  in  many  ways.  Jane  inaugurated 
the  Christmas  decorations  on  Westlea  Hill 
which  we  are  doing  each  year.  Last  year, 
under  her  direction,  the  Opera  Night  was 
a most  successful  experiment  by  which  the 
Alumnae  Association  raised  $1500  for 
tuition  aid  at  Pine  Manor.  Last  fall,  the 
New  England  region  sold  donations  on  a 
weekend  at  New  England  Inn.  This  too 
raised  money  for  tuition  aid  to  worthy 
Pine  Manor  students  in  the  amount  of 
$1200.  Board  meetings  are  always  in- 
teresting and  delightful  with  Jane  in  the 
president’s  chair. 

Jane,  her  husband  Paul,  and  three 
children,  Ricker,  Billy,  and  Janey,  live 
in  a charming  Cape  Cod  home  in  Weston. 
Her  planning  and  decoration  of  her  home, 
which  recently  can  boast  a perfectly  charm- 
ing family  room,  shows  only  one  facet  of 
her  talent. 

She  is  an  accomplished  accordion  player 
and  takes  lessons  each  week.  She  has  a 
part-time  assistantship  with  a local  danc- 
ing school,  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Junior  League,  and  teaches  Sunday  School. 

It  has  been  said,  and  rightly  so,  that 
Jane  is  one  of  those  few  people  whom 
you  could  meet  ten  years  after  your  first  ac- 
quaintance and  it  would  seem  like  ten  days. 

The  Alumnae  Association  is  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  such  a loyal,  hardworking, 
and  enthusiastic  leader. 


Anne  Bull/vcoit  Harper,  ’4l 

First  Vice-President 

Anne  Bullivant  Harper  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Pine  Manor  Alumnae 
Association  for  — "more  years  than  1 
care  to  count.” 

During  Anne's  term  as  president  tw'o 
important  developments  took  place.  In 
1956  the  Annual  Alumnae  Fund  w'as  es- 
tablished replacing  the  annual  dues  system, 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Council  took  place  in  195”  under  her 
direction. 

A volunteer  member  of  the  American 
Alumni  Council,  she  has  represented  the 
college  at  several  meetings  of  this  national 
organization. 

Anne  and  Dick  Harper  live  in  Milton 
with  their  children.  Cookie,  Ricky,  Patty, 
and  Stuart.  Three  dogs,  one  cat,  and  a 
hamster  complete  the  family.  Their  home 
has  a greenhouse,  built  by  Dick,  where 
camellias  are  grown. 

Besides  her  home  and  family  Anne 
has  a practically  full-time  job  in  the 
Alumni  Office  of  Harvard  Law  School. 
She  commutes  to  Cambridge  four  days  a 
week  for  this. 

Dick  Harper  apparently  caught  the 
alumni  volunteer  bug  from  his  wife;  he 
is  currently  president  of  the  Avon  Old 
Farms  School  Alumni  Association. 


Virginia  Bown  Coddington,  ’48 
Second  Vice-President 

Virginia  Bonn  Coddington,  nominated 
as  next  year’s  president  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  combines  many  talents. 

After  Pine  Manor,  Ginger  received  her 
B.S.  at  Simmons  College  School  of  Publi- 


cation. While  Alumnae  Funtl  chairman  in 
1957  and  1958  her  talents  came  to  the 
fore  in  the  well-remembered  rocket  motif 
telling  us  all  to  "Get  Into  Orbit”  by 
giving  to  the  fund.  In  fact.  Pine  Manor 
received  an  honorable  mention  in  the 
national  Alumni  Giving  Incentive  Award 
that  year  for  "distinguished  achievement  in 
the  development  of  alumni  support.” 

The  ’48  columns,  penned  by  her  as  a 
class  secretary,  have  fairly  outshone  those 
of  almost  any  other  class  to  date. 

Ginger  and  Don  Coddington  live  in 
nearby  Needham  with  Mitchell,  4,  and 
David,  2.  Both  boys  have  attended  meet- 
ings at  the  alumnae  office  playing  with 
their  own  toys  and  with  those  stocked 
there  for  junior  board  members. 

Besides  running  a charming  home  and 
doing  so  many  things  for  Pine  Manor, 
Ginger  finds  time  for  community  projects 
and  to  teach  Sunday  school  for  five-year- 
olds. 

Pine  Manor  will  be  lucky  to  get  Ginger 
as  its  new  alumnae  president. 


Elizabeth  Alton  Hahn,  ’42 

Treasurer 

Elizabeth  Alton  Hahn  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  for  the  past 
two  years. 

She  has  come  from  Woods  Hole  through 
Hood,  man-hunts,  snowstorms,  and  mighty 
rain  to  attend  monthly  Board  meetings. 

Lib  has  a mathematical  mind  w'hich 
makes  her  a perfect  person  in  charge  of 
the  books.  She  has  also  been  Pine  Manor’s 
most  active  representative  in  the  Cape  and 
New  Bedford  area.  This  has  entailed 
organizing  meetings  and  helping  a great 
deal  in  the  scholarship  drive  last  fall. 
She  has  been  a very  active  class  agent  in 
the  past. 

Lib  is  the  mother  of  three  men  aged 
16,  14,  and  6.  Being,  as  well,  a true 
seeker  of  knowledge  she  took  a physics 
course  at  Boston  University  last  year  so 
she  would  know  what  her  boys  were  talking 
about. 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  Lib  as  treasurer, 
and  we  promise  to  put  her  energies  to 
use  once  again  in  the  near  future. 
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D/niiig  the  last  evening  of  the  conference,  students  joined  the  speakers  of  that  afternoon's  symposium  for  a panel  discus- 
sion, The  panel  members  are  shotvn  here  in  action.  Participating  students  were  Louise  O.  Cummings,  ’60,  Barbara  A. 

Leach,  '60,  fane  li.  Rosch,  ’61,  and  Genelle  Childress,  ’6>0,  moderator. 


Annual  Winter  Conference  Inaugurated 


The  Pine  Manor  Philosophy  of 
Education  states  "that  the  col- 
lege should  provide  its  young  women 
with  an  introduction  to  the  common 
denominators  of  man’s  knowledge,  an 
insight  into  the  rewards  of  awakened 
intellectual  curiosity,  and  a heightened 
appreciation  of  right  and  wrong."  As 
a practical  expression  of  this  philos- 
ophy, the  first  Annual  Winter  Confer- 
ence this  year  at  Pine  Manor  concen- 
trated on  the  topic  Contemporary 
Ethics  — A Practical  Approach. 


The  week-long  program  was  held  in 
February  to  honor  the  eighty-fifth 
birthday  of  the  great  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
Winner  Albert  Schweitzer. 

Highlights  of  the  week’s  events  in- 
cluded a talk  on  "A  Contemporary 
Philosophy;  Existential  Christianity” 
by  Dr.  John  Wild,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy, Harvard  University,  and  a dis- 
cussion of  "Woman’s  Role  in  Forming 
Contemporary  Ethics”  by  Mrs.  Martena 
T.  Sasnett,  monodramatist,  author,  and 
educator. 


dl/’.r.  Martena  T.  Sasnett.  monodramatist,  author,  and  educator,  spoke  at  chapel 
during  the  week  on  "W" Oman's  Role  in  Forming  Contemporary  Ethics." 


A library  exhibition  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Schweitzer  was  held  from  February  7 
to  March  4,  and  recordings  of  organ 
recitals  by  Dr.  Schweitzer  were  played 
daily  during  the  conference  week. 

The  conference  culminated  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  with  an  afternoon  symposium 
on  "Contemporary  Ethics:  What  Are 
Society’s  Demands?”  Cornelia  Kubler, 
’60,  introduced  the  speakers:  Mr.  Ger- 
ald W.  Blakeley,  Jr.,  president  of 
Cabot,  Cabot  and  Forbes  Company  and 
a trustee  of  Dana  Hall  Schools;  Dr. 
David  Boyd,  member  of  the  surgical 
staff  of  Fahey  Clinic  and  chairman  of 
the  Parents  Committee  of  Tenacre 
School;  Mrs.  Mildred  Mahoney,  ’19, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination  and 
former  Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Trustee; 
and  Dr.  Pauline  Tompkins,  ’38,  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  and  also  a former 
Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Trustee.  That 
evening  the  speakers  were  joined  by 
Fouise  A.  Cummings,  ’60,  Barbara  A. 
Feach,  ’60,  and  Jane  R.  Rosch,  ’61,  for 
a panel  discussion  of  "Contemporary 
Ethics:  What  Is  Education’s  Respon- 
sibility?” 


Pine  Manor  Bui.eetin 


Excerpts  from  Speech  by 
Dr.  Pauline  Tompkins 


Dr.  John  A.  W'ihi,  profe.isor  of  philosophy  at  Harvard  University,  spoke  on  "A 
Contemporary  Philosophy  — Existential  Christianity"  as  part  of  the  conference. 


You  have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  topic  of  the  practical  ethics  of 
an  educator. 

I should  begin  by  telling  you  that 
I believe  absolutely  that  the  universe 
we  live  in  is  governed  inexorably  by  a 
set  of  moral  laws  or  standards,  that 
some  of  these  man  has  discovered,  that 
there  are  probably  a good  many  others 
that  we  have  not  evolved  sufficiently  to 
have  discovered  — but  that  these  laws 
are  as  intractable  and  as  inevitable  as 
any  physical  laws  which  govern  the 
universe. 

Any  idea  that  man  can  escape  the 
application  of  moral  laws  which  do 
govern  this  universe  is  a specious, 
wholly  fallacious  idea. 

What  are  society's  demands.^  I ex- 
pect if  I put  it  in  bleak  terms  I would 
have  to  suggest  that  society  demands 
that  the  ethics  of  the  educator,  in  fact 
that  the  ethics  of  most  of  us,  be  prac- 
tical. Now  the  word  "practical”  is  a 
very  practical  word  and  it  has  a very 
necessary  utility  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
its  usefulness  ought  to  be  primarily 
limited  to  questions  which  have  no 
moral  connotation  whatsoever. 

I think  that  if  there  is  a devil  he 
must  regard  as  one  of  his  most  sig- 
nal triumphs  the  success  in  getting  man 
to  insinuate  this  insidious  little  adjec- 
tive ’'practical”  in  front  of  the  noun 
"ethics.”  Because  look  what  happens 
as  soon  as  we  do  it.  We  find  ourselves 
. . . asking  ourselves  in  this  particular 


circumstance,  Is  it  really  practical  for 
me  to  do  the  right  thing  Is  it  prac- 
tical for  me  to  be  good?  Is  it  expedi- 
ent for  me  not  to  cheat  in  an  examina- 
tion ? Is  it  practical  for  me  to  copy 
what  somebody  else  said  in  writing  a 
paper?  And  we  rationalize  our  be- 
havior by  suggesting,  and  this  is  an- 
other Satanic  device  I am  sure,  that 
everybody  does  it,  after  all,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is.  What  we  are 
really  doing,  of  course,  is  mistaking 


and  confusing  the  word  "practical”  for 
the  word  "hard.” 

It  is  much  easier  for  each  of  us 
whenever  we  proceed  to  do  the  thing 
we  shouldn’t  do  and  want  to  justify  it, 
to  suggest  that  it  was  impractical  to 
do  the  right  thing  rather  than  to  sug- 
gest that  it  was  hard  and  we  didn’t 
have  the  self-discipline  to  make  our- 
selves do  it. 

The  educator,  of  all  people,  aside 
from  the  minister  of  religion,  has,  per- 
haps, a unique  obligation  to  the  truth. 
In  fact  education  is  inconceivable 
without  this  commitment.  Without  it 
you  may  have  indoctrination,  you  may 
have  propaganda,  as  you  have  in  terms 
of  educational  establishments  under 
authoritarian  regimes,  but  you  do  not 
have  education  as  we  would  define  it. 
In  the  search  for  knowledge  the  edu- 
cator must  be  strictly,  absolutely  de- 
voted to  the  truth. 

May  I just  suggest  as  a concluding 
thought  my  own  conviction  that  the 
educator’s  responsibility  to  the  truth 
is  one  which  transcends  a professional 
responsibility  to  the  truth  in  terms  of 
his  professional  activities.  It  is  a re- 
sponsibility which  ought  to  invade  and 
pervade  every  aspect  of  his  personal 
li\'ing. 

Thomas  a Kempis  many  centuries 
ago  made  this  statement,  equally  valid 
today.  He  said,  "The  greater  and 
more  complete  thy  knowledge  the  more 
severely  will  thou  be  judged  unless 
thou  livest  holily.  ” 


Speakers  featured  at  the  symposium  held  the  last  day  of  the  conference  included 
(left  to  ri^ht ) Gerald  II  . Blakeley,  Jr.,  Alildred  Hodgman  Alahoney,  '19. 
Dr.  Pauline  Tompkins,  ’38.  and  Dr.  David  P.  Boyd. 
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WHAT  THEY’RE  DOING 


1924 

Our  best  wishes  to  Margaret  Tyler  and 
Edward  Hume  Clendenin  who  were  mar- 
ried Jan.  2,  and  now  live  in  Plainfield, 
N.J.  ■ 

1927 

Florence  Terrell  Earl  tells  of  a third 
grandchild  born  in  March.  This  brings 
the  count  to  three. 

1928 

Anne  Colver  has  written  a new  book 
for  young  people,  Secret  Castle.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.,  is  the  publisher.  Miss  Colver 
is  Mrs.  S.  Stewart  Graff  in  private  life  and 
makes  her  home  in  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. 

1936 

Secretary:  MRS.  GEORGE  A.  MELLOR 

(Marjorie  T.  McLeod),  503  Edgew'ood 
Dr.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Margery  Hartzog  Wiener  writes,  "Our 
daughter,  Nancy,  hopes  to  be  at  Pine 
Manor  soon.  1 wish  we  had  a few  more 
daughters  to  send,  but  perhaps  her  broth- 
ers will  be  there  in  a different  capacity!  ' 

1937 

Secretary:  Mrs.  John  W.  Beach  ( Mar- 
ion R.  Leavitt),  McLain  St.,  Mount  Kisco, 
N.Y. 

The  Class  of  1937  seems  to  be  poised 
on  the  brink  of  a great  experience,  wait- 
ing, waiting!  Whenever  I return  to  the 
Pine  Manor  campus  the  years  seem  to 
drop  away  and  I feel  like  a schoolgirl 
again,  so  strong  are  the  ties  and  associa- 


tions. I'm  sure  this  experience  is  not 
unique,  so  all  of  you  probably  share  the 
shock  of  the  realization  that  we  are  now  old 
enough  to  be  assuming  the  role  of  grand- 
mothers. 

In  the  next  Bulletin  I shall  have  news 
of  the  first  grandchild  in  our  class.  (If 
this  is  not  the  first,  then  my  spies  have 
slipped  up! ) 

But  despite  our  age  we  still  manage 
to  totter  around  to  frivolous  social  func- 
tions. Lucia  Mallory  Korsmeyer  reports 
having  seen  Debbie  Stritzinger  Dyer  of 
Bernardsville,  N.J.,  at  a recent  cocktail 
party  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

Spiffy  Mackall  Sperzel  is  on  the  verge 
of  moving  from  Norwalk,  Conn.,  to  the 
Philadelphia  suburbs.  We’ll  let  you  know 
the  address,  as  soon  as  there  is  one  to 
divulge. 

The  gray  hairs  I am  getting  by  the 
minute  are  due  not  so  much  to  this  ap- 
proaching status  of  grandmotherhood  as 
to  concern  over  the  plans  for  a concert 
which  our  Mount  Kisco  Junior  League  is 
sponsoring  this  week. 

It  was  originally  scheduled  for  March  5, 
but  the  heavy  snowfall  in  these  parts  made 
a postponement  necessary.  The  girl  who 
was  chairman  left  on  a trip  a few  days 
later  and  handed  me  the  job. 

Now  I lie  awake  nights  wondering  if 
we  have  sold  so  many  tickets  that  the 
auditorium  will  not  hold  all  the  enthusi- 
astic persons  who  plan  to  use  what  they 
have  purchased  ( some  have  bought  merely 
to  support  the  art  scholarship  fund  which 
is  the  beneficiary ) , and  Marilee  Beach  will 
ride  away  in  tbe  local  paddy  wagon.  If 
my  next  column  is  written  from  jail,  you 
will  understand  why! 

1939 

Secretary:  MRS.  J.  LAWRENCE  KELLY 

(Laurie  Rice),  48  Radcliffe  Rd.,  Wellesley 
81,  Mass. 


Seen  at  the  Boston  Altmtnae  Supper  are  (left  to  right)  Jane  Sebring  Herrick,  ’40. 
Alr.r.  Ferry,  Air.  Ferry.  Alatireen  Gavel,  '57,  Alahel  Harris.  ’57,  Linda  Knicker- 
bocker, ’57 , Lynn  Stanley,  ’57,  and  in  the  foreground,  Diana  Hallett  Flynn,  ’49. 


Barbara  Behrens  Ballantine  plans  a visit 
to  Pine  Manor  in  June  to  show  daughter 
Barbara  Elizabeth  where  mother  went  to 
school. 

The  postman  has  by-passed  me  com- 
pletely on  news  from  any  of  you  this 
time.  It  would  be  fun  to  hear.  How 
about  dropping  me  a line? 


1940 

Secretary:  Mrs.  WILLIAM  J.  COLIHAN, 
Jr.  (Matilda  Alston),  Otter  Rock  Dr., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

No  news.  We  are  saving  all  our  nuggets 
for  reunion.  We  are  busy  making  plans 
for  our  twentieth  — bless  our  hearts.  By 
now  you  should  have  received  the  directory 
and  our  class  questionnaire.  We  hope  you 
are  on  the  phone  and  at  the  desk  making 
definite  arrangements  with  roommates  and 
buddies.  Shocking  that  we  seem  to  have 
lost  thirteen  alumnae.  Surely  you  can 
help  us  to  cut  that  number  down.  Please 
hurry  and  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and 
return  it  to  me  along  with  that  picture  of 
you,  so  that  we  can  assimilate  our  evi- 
dence. What  evidence?  Well,  we’ll  see. 

— Tillie. 


1941 

Secretary:  MRS.  HENRY  B.  PENNELL,  111 
(Marion  H.  Lowry  j.  The  Taft  School, 
Watertown,  Conn. 

Marjory  Pritzlaff  Yewer  has  a new  son. 
Rusty,  born  last  fall. 

1943 

Secretary:  Mrs.  LOUIS  B.  PlEPER  (Carol 
Hackett),  Box  32,  Ruxton,  P.O.,  Md. 

Marian  Coons  Lacy  writes,  "Can’t  re- 
member whether  I wrote  about  our  fourth 
child  and  fourth  daughter  born  last  spring. 
I'm  still  active  in  Junior  League  work.” 

1944 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Barton  P.  Smith  (Jane 
Campbell),  565  Gay  St.,  Westwood,  Mass. 

1945 

Our  fifteenth  on  June  11!  It  would  be 
good  to  see  old  friends  once  again.  Remem- 
ber what  fun  we  had  in  1955! 


1946 

Secretary:  MRS.  EDWARD  L.  IVES,  jR. 

( Marilla  Halsted),  Norfolk  Rd.,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Just  once.  I'd  like  to  snatch  the  Bulletin 
from  the  mail  and  find  news,  news,  news 
of  old  friends  in  our  class. 

Ed  and  1 live  here  in  Litchfield,  and  I'm 
sure  our  activities  are  similar  in  many 
ways  to  all  of  yours.  I'm  teaching  Sunday 
School  at  kindergarten  level  and  I'm  on 
the  board  of  the  Litchfield  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association.  There  are  Scouts 
and  Cubs,  too.  Ed  is  scoutmaster  of  the 
troop  here. 


Pine  Manor  Bulletin 


MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

may  24  AT  8 P.M.  there  will 
be  a concert  in  memory  of  the  i 
late  Mrs.  Sibyl  Webb-Dou£?herty  in  : 
the  new  recital  room  of  the  Music 
Center.  Alumnae  and  friends  of  the  i 
college  will  be  most  welcome. 

A music  prize  fund  is  being  estab- 
lished by  students  and  former  stu- 
dents of  Mrs.  Webb-Dougherty. 
Contributions  may  be  made  to  Mrs. 
Sleeper  or  to  Mr.  Ferry,  and  the 
donors’  gifts  will  be  used  to  award 
a voice  music  prize  each  year  to  a 
Pine  Manor  student. 


I'd  love  to  hear  from  each  and  every 
one  of  you. 

1947 

Secretary:  MRS.  Robert  E.  Francis, 
(Betsy  Tinsman),  224  Southmoreland  PL, 
Decatur,  111. 

Spring  has  at  last  arrived.  However, 
we  would  enjoy  hearing  of  you  and  your 
family,  past  winter  activities,  plans  for  the 
summer,  and  family  additions. 

Our  fall  had  a dramatic  beginning.  Our 
third  son.  Tod  Huntington,  made  his  hasty 
arrival  Sept.  8 in  our  car  at  the  hospital 
entrance,  wdth  the  doctor,  intern,  and  nurse 
running  a foot  race  to  just  out  do  the 
stork.  Mark,  6,  and  Kent,  3,  complete  the 
lively  household. 

Sally  Sage  Barton  wrote  an  elated  birth 
announcement  for  their  daughter,  Ann 
Sage  Barton,  born  Mar.  23.  "Couldn't 
have  been  more  surprised  if  I'd  given 
birth  to  a bear.  I'm  so  used  to  cap  pistols 
and  rockets,  I don’t  know  how'  to  react 
to  a hair  ribbon.”  The  Jack  Bartons  live 
in  Omaha  and  have  a son  John,  6. 

Waiting  for  the  stork  passed  quickly 
for  Alice  Von  Maur  McDonald  as  there 
was  a rush  of  remodeling  and  decorating 
a newly  purchased,  large  home  prior  to 
Christmas  and  then  the  arrival  of  Brooke 
in  February.  The  Don  McDonalds  have 
three  older  children,  Ann,  5V^,  Holly,  4, 
and  Scott,  lYy.  Their  new'  address  is  911 
College  Ave.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Joan  Felt  Northw’ay  writes,  "Have  lived 
in  Dallas  the  past  six  years  and  love  it. 
Three  children  — Susie,  11,  Les,  8,  and 
Pete,  5.  Just  moved  into  our  new  house 
at  10151  Daria  PI.  Going  to  Europe  in 
May  for  the  month,  just  to  travel,  have  fun, 
and  use  the  French  learned  at  Pine  Manor.” 

1948 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Codding- 
TON  CVirginia  Bow’n ) , 43  Intervale  Rd., 
Needham,  Mass. 

We  had  our  share  of  new's  last  time. 
However,  do  keep  me  on  your  mailing 
list. 

Saski  Stahl  Kessler  wrote  me  of  the 
birth  of  their  fourth  child,  Monique 
Stephanie,  in  January. 

Debbie  Mellor  Crowell  has  a son,  Thom- 
as Whittlesey,  born  in  December. 

A second  son  arrived  last  June  for 
Cornelia  van  der  Voort  Utley.  They  named 
him  Nelson. 


A note  from  Margie  McGee  Cates  an- 
nounced a fourth  baby  girl  born  last  June. 
She  ran  into  Dain  Fuller  Searle  in  New 
York  last  fall.  Margie  recounted  her  ad- 
ventures hunting  in  Alabama,  this  win- 
ter, when  she  got  her  first  quail.  They 
have  been  skiing  twice  this  year  right  in 
their  own  backyard  in  Spartanburg,  S.C.! 
She’s  on  the  Junior  League  board  and 
teaching  Sunday  School,  too. 

Mary  Jane  Feemster  Neely  writes  from 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  she,  Chris,  and  their 
three  girls  — Elizabeth,  9,  Susan,  ",  and 
Jane,  5,  — live  while  Chris  attends  Epis- 
copal Seminary.  "One  more  year  to  go  after 
this  one,  and  then  we  w'ill  be  sent  some- 
where in  this  part  of  California.” 

Don  and  I spent  a delightful  evening  in 
March  at  the  concert  of  the  Pine  Manor 
Choral  Club  and  the  Hamilton  College 
Choir.  1 wish  more  of  you  lived  around 
Boston  and  could  take  advantage  of  so 
many  of  the  w'orth-while  and  fun  activities 
that  are  now  part  of  college  life. 

Have  a wonderful  summer.  Two  more 
things  before  I sign  off  — remember  the 
Alumnae  Fund  and  remember  to  come  to 
Reunion  on  June  11.  It  would  be  fun 
seeing  some  of  you. 

Just  as  I was  ready  to  send  off  the  col- 
umn, the  postman  brought  a cute  an- 
nouncement from  Anne  Drake  Upton  of 
the  arrival  of  Joseph  Hawkes  Upton  on 
Mar.  24. 

1949 

Secretary:  MRS.  Ramon  Rakoff  ( Su- 
zanne Yusen),  88  Gerry  Rd.,  Chestnut 
Hill  67,  Mass. 

Was  anyone  else  as  disappointed  as  I 
was,  when  we  did  not  have  any  news  in 
our  column  last  time?  I guess  not,  because, 
suddenly,  I find  that  for  the  time  being  I’ve 
been  elected  class  secretary!  My  address  is 
above  and  I hope  you  will  write  me  of  your 
news.  We  are  all  interested,  no  matter  how 
trivial  the  items  may  seem  to  you. 

I saw  Alice  Zacharias  Karnavas  when 
she  was  in  Boston  last  fall.  She  had  a 
baby  boy  last  December  and  named  him 
Mark.  They  live  in  Philadelphia. 

Pat  Rich  Brace  had  a second  son,  third 
child,  in  October. 

I’ve  been  at  P.M.  quite  a bit  this  win- 
ter, and  it’s  interesting  and  very  pleasant 
to  renew  old  acquaintanceships  — Mrs. 
Sleeper,  Mrs.  Lee,  Senora  deMora,  Mrs. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Thompson  to  mention 
a few. 

1950 

Secretary:  MRS.  GEORGE  H.  BODEEN 
(Nancy  Lindberg),  447  Highcrest  Dr., 
Wilmette,  111. 

You  should  see  our  cute  bulletin  board 
of  family  pictures  which  we’re  getting  or- 
ganized for  reunion.  If  you  haven’t  sent 
yours  or  your  news  yet,  please  do  so  at 
once.  See  you  June  11. 

Diana  Muller  was  married  Mar.  1 1 to 
Harry  Gottfield,  and  they  live  in  New 
York  City. 

That’s  all  for  now. 

1951 

Secretary:  MRS.  RAYMOND  BALDWIN,  jR. 
(Marion  Swearington; , 51  Sterling  PL, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


MRS.  SIB^’L  WEBB-DOUGHERTY 

President’s  Memorial  Statement 
Chapel  — April  1960 

It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  a moment 
in  our  busy  lives  to  give  thought  to  the 
passing  of  one  who  was  dear  to  many  of 
us  and  whose  absence  will  be  felt  in  this 
college.  I asked  Mrs.  Sleeper  to  write 
a brief  commentary  and  tribute,  which 
follows: 

The  college  has  been  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Sibyl  Webb-Dougherty 
this  past  Tuesday  evening.  Mrs. 
Webb-Dougherty  came  to  Pine 
Manor  in  1932,  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  as  a teacher  of  singing, 
and  for  these  many  years  teach- 
ing has  been  her  great  joy.  She 
realized  that  the  voice,  at  best, 
was  merely  a reflection  of  an  in- 
dividual’s spirit  and  personality. 

For  that  reason,  and  rightly,  she 
always  was  deeply  concerned  with 
each  student  as  a person,  her 
problems,  her  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations. She  had  an  extraordinary 
ability  to  develop  young  voices; 
her  standard  for  performance  was 
almost  impossible  to  satisfy.  No 
one  could  have  been  more  gener- 
ous with  her  time  and  energy 
when  she  was  working  with  an 
earnest  and  sincere  student.  Her 
greatest  satisfaction  came  in  ob- 
serving a student’s  progress  in 
terms  of  her  own  ability  even 
though  the  progress  might  be  so 
slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  to 
a less  sympathetic  ear.  These  last 
three  months  of  teaching,  even 
though  in  pain,  were  very  pre- 
cious to  her  and  we  can  only  be 
grateful  that  she  has  been  spared 
months  of  lingering  illness. 

Will  you  bow  your  heads  in  prayer  with 
me  . . . Lord  we  thank  Thee  for  her 
beauty,  her  kindliness  and  sincerity,  for 
the  privilege  you  gave  us  of  knowing  this 
unusual  person,  and  we  thank  Thee  also 
that  her  period  of  great  physical  pain  was 
mercifully  brief. 

AMEN 
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REPRESENT  PINE  MANOR 

■pLORENCE  Koland  BAUR,  ’42, 
president  of  the  Pine  Manor 
Alumnae  Club  of  St.  Louis,  repre- 
sented Pine  Manor  Junior  Collette 
as  official  delegate  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Dr.  Gordon  Duncan  Wim- 
press,  Jr.,  as  ninth  president  of 
Monticello  College  in  Alton,  111. 
Noel  Thompson  DePevc,  '40,  also 
attended  to  represent  Pine  Manor. 


Joan  Pennington  Talbot  sent  news  of 
a son,  Perry  Pennington  Talbot,  born 
Mar.  7.  Other  children  are  Cyril,  III,  and 
Constance. 

Neu'  addresses:  Jane  Baldwin  (Mrs. 

Ralph  T.  King),  3650  Greenwood  Dr., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Joan  Dunham  (Mrs.  Charles  F.  Dean, 
Jr.),  Ivy  Hill  Rd.,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Jeanne  Lonnquist  (Mrs.  David  Rep- 
logle),  3609  Picot  Rd.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

1952 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Lyman  'W.  Phillips, 
Jr.  (Anne  Miller),  1305  McMillan  Ave., 
Brewton,  Ala. 

I m wondering  how  many  children  our 
class  has!  Here  are  three  more  arrivals, 
and  there  are  probably  more.  I'd  love  it, 
if  you  w'ould  add  my  name  to  your  list 
for  announcements  of  this  sort. 

Carol  Fennelly  Devendorf  has  a girl, 
Marcia  Carolyn,  born  in  February,  bring- 
ing her  family  to  three. 

Mary  Steiger  Garman  announces  the 
arrival  of  a leap  year  baby,  Christina  Ruth, 
on  Feb.  29. 

Mabel  Wright  Swartz  wrote  from  Pied- 
mont of  the  arrival  of  Meredith  Ann  on 
Jan.  27. 

Ann  Murray  is  engaged  to  James  Clark 
Logan  of  Newington,  Conn.  No  word  on 
wedding  plans,  but  I'll  let  you  know  when 
I do  hear. 

New  addresses:  Lydia  Ahern  (Mrs.  John 
D.  Moore),  415  East  85th  St.,  Apt.  8G, 
New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


Anne  Albershardt  ( Mrs.  Anthony  C. 
Fairbanks),  6042  Bolling  Dr.,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

Sally  Mallon  (Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Murphy), 
535  E.  I4th  St.,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 

C.orrinne  Dillmann  (Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Belshe),  132  Cambon  Dr.,  Park  Merced, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mabel  Ann  Wright  (Mrs.  Thomas 
Swartz),  610  Moraga  Ave.,  Piedmont  11, 
Calif. 

1953 

Secretary:  Mary  Ann  Gifford,  2313 
Maconda  Lane,  Houston,  Tex. 

I've  been  busy  singing  opera,  this  win- 
ter, in  the  choruses  of  both  Carmen  and 
Fledermaus.  Have  been  appointed  mem- 
bership chairman  of  the  Contemporary 
Music  Society  of  Houston. 

Amy  Porter  Peoples  wrote  me  of  the 
birth  of  a new  son,  Richard  Allen  Peoples, 
Jr.,  last  summer. 

Anne  Gregory  Baer  has  a new  son,  too, 
and  his  name  is  Theodore  C.  Baer,  Jr, 

1954 

Secretary:  MRS.  PETER  V.  Teal  ( Ann 
Mallory),  3673  Forest  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

I've  been  deep  in  helping  to  organize  the 
Colorado  Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Club. 
Sadly  enough  the  Teals  will  be  on  the  move 
again  in  June,  when  Peter  starts  another 
year  of  training  in  Minneapolis,  so  I 
won’t  be  here  for  the  actual  doings  of  the 
group.  It  has  been  fun  to  renew  some  old 
friendships  here,  in  helping  with  this  club 
for  Pine  Manor. 

A note  from  Joan  Polak  Stoltz  says  she 
and  Dick,  an  Army  captain,  and  son,  Dick, 
Jr.,  left  in  January  for  a three-year  as- 
signment in  Muenchweiler,  Germany. 

Indirectly  1 learned  of  the  marriage  of 
Betsy  Fenstermaker  to  Donald  B.  Farrell 
on  Nov.  28  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  I've  also 
had  word  of  the  engagement  of  Ann  Usil- 
ton  to  Reginald  E.  Allen.  He's  a member 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  'Well,  Ann, 
maybe  I'll  be  seeing  you  in  Minneapolis! 

Dawn  Lantzius  has  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, after  touring  Europe,  and  is  now 


settled  in  a most  impressive-sounding  job 
as  secretary  to  the  head  of  the  chemistry 
department  at  Harvard  University. 

1955 

Secretary:  SuZANNE  L.  Gavril,  320 
East  54th  St.,  New  York. 

Keep  sending  those  family  pictures  for 
our  reunion  bulletin  board!  We  are  prac- 
tically set  for  June  1 1 and  hope  to  sec- 
many  of  you  on  that  day.  I'm  .saving  the 
news  for  next  issue,  so  there’s  a second 
chance  for  all  you  late,  late  ones  to  get 
your  names  and  news  printed.  We’re  in- 
terested in  what  all  of  you  are  doing,  so 
help  us  make  this  fun  for  everyone. 

1956 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Jarvis  Hunt,  Jr.  (Ju- 
dith Nims),  Flat  Rock  Rd.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Joan  Silva  is  WBZ’s  Town  Crier!  WBZ 
is  one  of  Boston’s  most  popular  radio  sta- 
tions. 

Dina  Moore  Cluett  is  now  living  at  150 
Glen  Rd.,  Wellesley.  Bev  Wilson  visited 
Dina  and  her  husband  over  Christmas  va- 
cation. 

A long  letter  from  Judy  Hal pern  Berg 
tells  of  teaching  at  the  Harvard  Private 
School  for  Boys.  Alan  is  on  his  own  now 
as  a criminal  lawyer,  and  he  and  Judy 
live  in  Chicago.  She  is  also  tutoring  and 
giving  music  lessons.  Harriet  Schaffer  Liv- 
ingston is  also  living  in  Chicago. 

Helen  Chisholm  is  engaged  to  Thomas 
C.  Desmond.  Both  are  studying  for  mas- 
ter’s degrees  in  education.  Connie  is  cur- 
rently on  the  faculty  at  the  Village  School 
in  Falmouth. 

Priscilla  Montgomery  and  Elemer  Mac- 
kay  are  engaged.  No  word  on  plans  but 
both  w'ill  receive  degrees  in  June.  He  and 
Priscilla  will  graduate  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity, with  a Ph.D.  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering and  a degree  in  education,  respec- 
tively. 

Jean  Carter  and  Daniel  Leach  will  marry 
this  summer.  Next  year  they  will  live  in 
Georgetown,  where  Dan  will  study  for  the 
law  and  Jean  will  continue  doing  speech 
therapy. 
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Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Association 

Notice  of  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Association 
will  take  place  June  11,  I960. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Association  pre- 
sents the  following  slate  of  officers  for  1960-1962  to  be  voted  upon: 

President:  Virginia  Bon  n Coddington,  '48 

1st  Vice-President:  Jane  Sebring  Herrick,  ’40 
2nd  Vice-President:  Nancy  Feick  Kendall,  '49 
5rd  Vice-President:  Nancy  Robinson,  '60 

(out-going  president  of  the  senior  class) 

Treasurer:  Elizabeth  Lyons  Casner,  '54 

Secretary:  Anne  Leavitt,  '42 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  Executive  Board  will  recommend  that 
its  membership  be  enlarged  by  the  following  three  appointments; 

Chairman  of  Club  Presidents 
Chairman  of  Special  Projects 
Alumnae  Fund  Chairman 

This  recommendation  will  necessitate  a vote  to  amend  the  constitution 
by  a three-fourths  vote  of  members  present  at  the  meeting. 


1957 

Secretary:  Lynn  STANLEY,  261  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Had  a nice  note  from  Francine  Bern- 
heim  Bcrsia.  "We  are  looking  forward  to 
seeing  Peggy  Corcoran  Bourbon  in  Spain, 
when  we  go  there  and  introduce  our  French 
husbands  to  each  other.  I’ve  just  stopped 
working  as  a decorator  in  a French  firm 
here  in  New  York  and  shall  be  eternally 
grateful  to  Mr.  Teller  and  what  he  taught 
me  in  his  decorating  class.” 

Sue  Wintrobe  plans  a June  wedding  to 
Dr.  Arthur  Brown  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Will 
be  in  Salt  Lake  one  year  after  we  are  mar- 
ried. 1 will  finish  my  nursing  training 
(graduate  June  1961),  and  Buzz  has  one 
more  year  in  post-graduate  work  here. 
Then  we  hope  to  go  to  London,  England, 
for  two  to  three  years  — a doctor's  study- 
ing is  never  done!  We  will  probably 
eventually  settle  somewhere  in  the  U.  S.” 

A note  to  Mr.  Teller  from  Peggy 
Corcoran  Bourbon  in  Madrid  says  she  is 
very  busy  running  their  apartment  and 
acting  as  an  interpreter  and  secretary  for  her 
husband.  "Living  in  Spain,  where  TV 
dinners  and  frozen  foods  are  unheard  of, 
and  where,  if  you  can  afford  to  own  a car, 
you  can  afford  to  have  three  maids,  1 am 
considered  a crazy  foreigner'  because  we 
live  without  the  'comforts’  of  domestic 
servants.  . . .” 

From  Germany  comes  word  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Arline  Hotle  to  William  Wil- 
liamson Smith.  They  met  at  Pine  Manor, 
when  he  was  a student  at  Babson.  Plans 
are  for  an  early  summer  wedding  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Jan  Mathews  brought  us  up  to  date  re- 
cently. She  will  graduate  from  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Teresa  in  Kansas  City,  this 
month,  with  a B.A.  in  French. 

1958 

Secretary:  DOLORES  A.  Weisberg,  Skid- 
more College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

At  the  New  York  alumnae  meeting  the 
following  seven  members  of  the  class 
showed  up:  Bobbie  Low'y,  Ann  Hoover, 
Betie  Seip,  June  Auslander,  Rica  Feiden, 
Jeri  Fox  Stone,  and  Sue  Alsop. 

A note  from  Nancy  Leffel  Wilson  says 
she  will  be  coming  east  for  the  June  wed- 
ding of  Peggy  Blair  and  David  Abbott  in 
Wellesley.  Kathleen  Kovner  will  also  be 
in  the  wedding.  Peggy  plans  to  finish  nurs- 
ing school  and  one  year  of  full-time  prac- 
tice after  that. 

Mary  Jo  Montague  was  married  at 
Christmas  time  to  Wallace  Cake,  Jr.,  in 
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Houston,  Tex.  Bridesmaids,  all  ’58:  Sara 
Ann  Cake,  sister  of  the  groom;  Cynthia 
Burke;  and  Sarah  Taylor  Weldon.  They 
will  live  in  New-  York  City. 

Mary  Jane  Hagny  Schoenheider  writes. 
At  the  present  1 am  'just  a housewife.’ 
1 am  going  to  U.C.L.A.  night  school,  with 
my  husband,  and  taking  a few  more  art 
history  courses.  1 am  very  active  in  a young 
women’s  group,  called  the  Symphonians, 
which  helps  to  support  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  By  the  way,  the 
oresident  of  this  group  is  Mimi  Cummings 
Dahm,  ’53,  and  another  active  member  is 
Gay  Horton  Parker,  ’54.” 

Nancy  Gifford  Sides  has  a daughter, 
Mary  Wilcox,  born  Jan.  29.  The  Sides 
will  live  in  Cohasset,  starting  this  spring. 

1959 

Secretary:  DEBORAH  CORNWELL,  Eliot- 
Pearson  School,  Tufts  University,  37  Saw- 
yer Ave.,  Medford  55,  Mass. 

1 hear  the  class  was  represented  at  the 
New  York  P.M.  alumnae  gathering  by 
Cubby  Fielder,  Elma  Brassem,  Mondi 
Kump  Bridges,  and  Linda  Laughlin 
Hackett.  1 wish  1 could  have  gotten  down, 
but  this  busy  schedule  at  Eliot-Pearson 
keeps  me  on  the  run. 

Wally  Annenberg’s  engagement  to  Seth 
Weingarten  is  announced.  Mr.  Weingar- 
ten  is  a student  at  Yale  Medical  School. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Princeton. 

And.  1 learned  via  the  Palo  Alto  Cali- 
fornia Times  that  Mondi  Kump  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Bridges  were  married  Dec.  2^  in 
Los  Altos.  Linda  Laughlin  Hackett  was  a 
bridesmaid.  The  Bridges  flew  east  on  New 
Year’s  Day  and  have  been  living  in  Welles- 
ley on  Weston  Rd. 

Dean  Middleton  Page  wrote  me  a glow- 
ing letter.  She  is  working  as  a secretary 
at  Columbia  University  and  doing  volun- 
teer work  at  Babies  Hospital  in  Presby- 


terian. Dean  has  seen  Anne  Higgins,  Carol 
Block,  and  Michelene  Murphy,  all  student 
nurses  at  Presbyterian. 

Penny  Young  has  enjoyed  a fabulous 
trip  — skiing  in  Switzerland;  doing 
Paris  including  the  Louvre,  where  she  says 
Dr.  Henry’s  art  history  courses  made  her 
appreciate  and  understand  so  much;  and 
visiting  Spain,  Portugal,  and  London. 

Nancy  Monroe  is  now  Mrs.  Thomas 
Liberatore  living  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
She  has  a daughter,  Lynne  Elizabeth. 


Eaculty  Notes 

C ABBATICAL  LEAVES  have  been  granted 
^ to  two  members  of  the  faculty  for  the 
academic  year  beginning  September  1960. 

Senora  Manuela  deMora,  head  of  the 
Spanish  Department,  will  combine  travel 
with  study  at  the  University  of  Madrid. 

Mr.  Cameron  Thompson,  head  of  the 
English  Department,  will  soend  the  next 
academic  year  in  Great  Britain.  After  a 
summer  of  travel  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson, 
Gordon,  Peter,  and  Sarah  will  live  near 
Cambridge,  England,  where  Mr.  Thompson 
will  carry  out  research  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  William  E.  Bridges,  director  of  ad- 
missions, recently  participated  in  a program 
on  college  admissions  presented  by  the  Bos- 
ton Wellesley  College  Club.  Representa- 
tives from  Simmons  College,  Wellesley 
College,  Colby  College,  and  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  were  members  of  the 
panel. 

Miss  Mary  Gegerias,  head  of  the  French 
Department,  was  one  of  two  speakers 
representing  junior  colleges  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Prin- 
cipals of  Schools  for  Girls  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. Miss  Gegerias  presented  a talk  on 
French  in  the  Junior  College  before  this 
group  of  principals  and  headmistresses  from 
all  over  the  country. 
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Slmlent  leaders  were  invited  to  ]oin  the  Alumnae  Council  at  dinner. 


1958-1960 

OFFICERS  OF  PINE  MANOR  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


President 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Herrkx 
( Jane  Sebrinji;,  '40  ) 

190  Summer  Street 
Weston,  Massachusetts 


Pirst  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  H.  Harper,  Jr. 

( Anne  Bullivant,  ’41  ) 

706  Brush  Hill  Road 
Milton  86,  Massachusetts 


Member  American  Alumni  Council 

Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Coddington 

(Vir^tinia  Bown,  ’48> 

43  Intervale  Road 
Needham,  Massachusetts 


Third  Vice-President 
Miss  Susan  Silloway,  ’59 
Denison  University 
Granville,  Ohio 


Secretary 

Miss  Anne  H.  Leavitt,  '42 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College 
Wellesley  81,  Massachusetts 


T reasurer 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Hahn 
( Elizabeth  Alton,  ’42) 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts 


Alumnae  Trustee 

Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Barnard,  Jr.  (Caroline  Wisner,  ’40) 
Stanwich  Lane,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
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